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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
“And Several other Distinguished Fr 2 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoasa Normat Scuoor for the training of masters to conduct ConsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Litre 
Cuprex, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing his highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Chores in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
us THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Marx. 
wae ey ek and Vocal Classes... *- * 
aster 0} e@ General Educational Department: 
Hissar panting, Arithanatie, Greamen, Digestion, | = PowsuL 
eo , Pr: ’ - 
Reoping’ erap y vise nase y; “ — j Assis 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ and Orchestral Class *. a <a .. Mr. BAKER. 
Pianoforte § Herr Srers, 
* ef * oa oe fe ** (Mr. ELDER. 
Vidi 8... Mons. RociER, 
Mg i Se <* ty hes Aig 
Violo : ons, VIEUXTEMPS, 
- meella, Double Bass, and Viola... = «» «+ Mr. 'T. Donovan. 
‘lute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .. .. «. Mr. Morcay. 
Cornet andother Brass Instruments ..  .. .. Mr. H. Russgut. 
Concertina (German and English) os ee .» Mr. ELpeEr. 
Vocal Classes... spate, owe and 
. ee oe re ée ee LDER. 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
= musical talent, who will find the above institution a bappy home, and 
2 alle a — effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 

a. ys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
tae Y paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
wat, Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
Dr. Marx is also 0 
pen to Engagements with his Little Men. 
1 BABE bogs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
establishtrent * ae by orth a a of this country, to visit his 
. ours :— ’ 
our, p.m. Sundays pom Be rom Nine to Eleven, a.m,, and Two and 





nd Two 
tant Teachers. 





Mss GERARD has returned to London. Letters 
respecting e: ements to be ad é i 2 i 
= Faaie ik ae e addressed to her residence, 12, Belsize-road, 


picco, the celebrated Blind Sardinian Minstrel, is open 
for engagements. Addresses, Mr. Mapleson, 12, Haymarket, British 
Foreign Musical Agent, and 42, CObureh-scad’ Kingsland. ’ . _— 


MESDAMES LOUISA VINNING, Fanny Huddart, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Allan Irving, Mr. Remenyi (solo violinist to Her 
Majesty), and Mr. F, Osborne Williams (solo pianist) will make a short tour in 
the provinces, and have a few evenings disengaged during the third and fourth 
weeks of October next. All letters, &c., respecting engagements, to be addressed 
to Mr. J. Russell’s, 8, Parade, Harleyford-road, Kennington. 


ISS MARIA STANLEY will sing, for the first time, 











A YOUNG LADY possessing musical ability, and 

willing to assist in part-singing, can be received in a First Class School, and 
have the advantages of lessons in music, singing, drawing, and languages, from 
superior masters, on greatly reduced terms. Reference to clergymen, noblemen, 
and others. Address, B. A., at the printer’s. 








WO OR THREE SISTERS can be received on half 
terms in a school attended by masters of high standing, where they 
would receive every advantage, on condition of the elder’s assisting in the musica! 
instruction of junior pupils. The house is large, surrounded by extensive 
pleasure grounds. Reference to eminent clergymen, statesmen, and other 
parents of pupils. B. M., at the priuter’s. 





RTICLED PUPIL.—The Organist at a watering-place, 

in the south of England wishes to take a resident Articled Pupil, who if 

possessing a good voice and able to lead the singing in a parochial service, will be 

received at merely the cost of his board, &c. It is essential that he belong to the 

Church of England, and have good manners, and tolerable education. The 

advertiser is unmarried, and would take the greatest care and interest in his 
advancement. Address, ‘‘ Dignus,” care of Mr. Novello. 





RGANIST WANTED.—£40 per Annum—two Sunday 


services—rehearsal Saturday evening—church seven miles from}London- 
bridge Railway. Applicants to address F. W. Mount, Esq., 174, Sise-lane, E.C., 
and enclose testimonials. They will undergo an examination. No application 
received after September 10th. 


DLLE. TITIENS, Mdlle. Guarducci, Signors Giuglini, 
Badiali, Vialetti, &c., &c. Mr. E. T. Smith respectfully informs the 
nobility, gentry, and the public that the above artistes will commence their first 
Operatic and Concert Tour _- August, in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Applications to be addressed to Drury Lane Theatre, London. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED.—LAST TWO 
WEEKS.—Royat Gattery or ILtusTRaTion, 14, Regent-street. The New 
Series of Illustrations, ‘‘Our Home Circuit” and ‘‘ Seaside Studies,” every evening 
(except Saturday) at eight, por ongs | afternoon at three. Admission Is., 2s., and 
3s, Stalls secured, without extra charge, at the Gallery; and at Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


HEE2 LOUIS ENGEL will return to London in the 

first week of September. In the meantime, any letter addressed to him at 
Bougival, near Paris, (poste restante) is sure to reach him, while any letter ad- 
dressed to the care of Alexandre is sure to be delayed. 


ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 

















ERDIS OPERA OF MACBETH.—The whole of the 
First and Fourth Acts of this Opera, now produced for the first time in 
this country (the remaining Two being in course of Rehearsal), is sung nightly 
at the Canterbury Hall Concerts. . y 
The DELEPIERRE FAMILY of infant violinists appear twice every evening. 


Soret 
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N ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
family of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. She is 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home, _The most unexceptionable references would be 
given and required.—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
“street, W. 


| S. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 


@ Mr. Pratten has much gratificationin announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
of a ‘* Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same s:ze and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers. By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the performer can produce the most rapid and yianis<imo 
passages without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
the small-holed flute, 2. The fingering is the same as the old flute, at the same 
time tie top octave possesses advantazes which facilitate the execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable, 

Mr. Pratten can be seen daily at his residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
o’clock, when he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument, 








Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 


EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH.— 


Composed in honour of the marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, and which was played with such success at th, 
Crystal Palace, by four military bands, is published for the pianoforte, price 5s., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME— 
A Co'lection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrating the 
National Music of England; with Remarks and Anecdote. Preceded by Intro- 
ductions to the various Reigns, and a short account of the Minstrels, by W. 
Chappell, F.S A. The Airs harmonised by G. A. Macfarren. In two vols., imp. 
8vo., £2 8s.—*‘ These delightful volumes are a perfect treasure to every person who 
loves an English tune or an English song, as well as to all who take an interest in 
tracing an importaut departmeut of popular literature, or the changes of national 
tastes and customs. The main body of the book consists of a mass of erudition, 
no less copious than well digested.”—Quarterly Review, July, 1859. 
Cramer, Beale & Cuappell, 201, Regent-street. 


OW PUBLISHING, PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH.— 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. A series 

of portraits of the Principal Artistes of the day The following have a 

issued: MM. Balfe, Sainton, Piatti, Benedict, Pratten, Blagrove, Lazarus, Weiss, 

Wilbye Cooper, Chatterton, Ellerton, Miss Dolby, and Mesdames Clara Novello 

and Weiss. London: R. F. Barnes, Photographic Publisher, 64a, New Bond- 
street, W. A liberal discouut to the trade. 














r Just Published, 
sUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 


. Dedic: 

vison, 244, Regent-street. 

“‘Bluettes Classiques will be welcomed as among the best and most useful of 
those ‘revivals’ which the barrenuess of the present time has rendered both 
necessary and acceptable.”—**The three numbers before us are comparatively easy 
teaching pieces.”—AMusical World. 


(CHORAL HARMONY, No. 23, price 1d., contains 
Webbe’s *‘Swiftly from the mountain’s brow.” No. 24, two short anthems 
**Come unto me” and ‘‘Now to Him.” Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &ec. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


‘ie! be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obrained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blowe: 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO.. 
Sun Foundry, Leeas, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patent e 
Leeds. 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply t« 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents, 








Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 





NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL, 








THE SINGER’S LIBRARY 
CONCERTED MUSIC, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN EOLLAE, 





Tuts work will be issued in two Series,—the one consisting exclusively 
of Sacred, the other of Secular Music. 

Each series will include— 

1. Pieces forming integral parts of great works, or hitherto found 
only in rare and expensive collections. 

2. Compositions never before adapted to English words. 

3. Music originally requiring combinations of voices rarely accessible, 
rearranged for ordinary use, 

4, Pieces by eminent living musicians,—in some cases composed ex- 
pressly for the work. 

Every number will contain a complete piece of music in vocal score, 
with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. Every number 
will therefore possess the same individual value as though it were itself 
an independent publication. 

The SinGER’s Lrpraky will be printed in small folio,—a size chosen 
as being not too large fora hand-book, nor so small as to involve too 
frequent turning of the page. 

The price of each number will depend on the length of the piece com- 
prised init. The rate of charge will be a Half-penny per page. A 
number will consist generally of four, and rarely of more than eight 
pages. 

It is proposed to issue two numbers, é.e., one of each series weekly, 

Nos. 1 to 8, Secular, and Nos. 1 to 8, Sacred, are now ready. 

Also, part 1, Sacred or Secular, price 1s. each. 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London, and all 
music-sellers. 


USIC.—ELEMENTARY WORKS.—The Spectator, 


speaking of Mr. Hamilton’s works, observes :—‘‘ His didactic treatises in 

every branch of the art, the fruit of an intelligent mind, aided by large experience, 
are by far the most useful works of their class extant.” 

HAMILTON’S celebrated MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 
227th Edition. Engraved Plates. 62 pages folio, Price 4s. 

HAMILTON’S celebrated MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for SINGING. 13th 
Edition Engraved Plates. 60 pages folio, Price 5s. 

HAMILTON'S celebrated DICTIONARY of 3,500 MUSICAL TERMS. 
Edition. Price 1s. 

HAMILTON'S celebrated MINIATURE COURSE of HARMONY and COM- 
POSITION, in the form of Catechisms. Five Books, each 2s aud 3s. 

HAMILTON'S GRAMMAR of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC. Price 1s. 6d. 

HAMILTON’S GRAMMAR of the ELEMENTS of HARMONY. Price 1s. 6d. 

Lists of Mr. Hamilton’s Educational Works can be had gratis and postage free; 
also a notice of Mr. Hamilton and his Works. 

CLARKE’S celebrated CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC, 54th 
Edition, Price 1s. 


HE SWEETEST OF FLOWERS: A New Song. By 
J. R. Thomas, the renowned ballad composer, ‘‘ Will be found truly one of 
the sweetest of songs. Price 2s,” 





57th 





W ARBLINGS at EVE: Brilliant Morceau de Salon for 
the Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. Price 2s, ‘*This easy sparkling 
gem is the universal favourite of the day.” 


uJ 
die CHIMES OF THE NEW PALACE AT WEST- 
MINSTER. Impromptu for piano. By Vincent Wallace. 4s, “It is the 
quality of genius to idealize the most familiar things, and Mr. Wallace has 
developed a world of melody out of the Westminster Chimes.” 


7, 
M USICAL WORKS PUBLISHED upon the Authors 
L own account, at moderate charges, with expedition, accuracy, and in 4 
sup rior style. Estimates supp'ie| by 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 


EW SONG BY GOTTLIEB CRUWELL,— “One 

night as I did wander,” for voice, piano, flute, and violoncello, (or horn or 

violin instead of violoncello). Poetry by Burns; Music by @. A. Crawell. De 

dicated by permission to Miss Julia Ward. Price 4s. (Horn or violin part, 6d. 
each. Published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, London. 
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THE BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From Our Srrci1aL CorrEsronDENT.) 
Monday, August 22nd, 1859. 

On the principle of “first come first served,” I took Time by 
the forelock—by the way, that same forelock must be’ pretty 
well worn out by now, considering the number of people who 
have so often boasted of catching hold of it—and reached 
here this morning. It required an effort, after all the labours 
of a London season, during which a musical critic scarcely ever 
enjoys a day to himself, thanks to the increasing popularity of 
music, to leave the calm, luxurious dolce far niente of—well, 
there is no use concealing the fact—of Margate, once more to 
begin penning criticisms. I felt as IT used to feel in my school- 
boy days, when called upon by a “stern parient,” in the midst 
of the Midsummer vacation, to sit down and write the holiday- 
task schoolmasters were, and still are, so fond of setting their 
pupils, I suppose they do it to prevent the latter from being 
too jolly, or too oblivious of the existence of Birch House, or 
Canemwell Academy, “where young gentlemen are instructed 
in all the, ete., etc.,” just as the ancient Greeks were wont to 
have a skeleton at the festive board, that their guests might not 
forget they were mortal, There was, however, no help for it. 
It was no use regretting I could no longer sit upon the sands, 
and watch the pleasing scene there presented to me by the 
bathers—of both sexes—disporting them in the briny element ; 
by the peculiar pie-crust coloured slippers, adorning so 
many pairs of feet; by the German bands—by the way 
they are to be found, like the Royal Artillery, or the Ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, “ Hic et ubique” here, there, and everywhere— 
by the donkey drivers and the ill-used animals under their 
supervision; by the holes-in-the-sand-digging children, and by 
a thousand other objects, too numerous to mention ; it was no 
use regretting the Bay of Pegwell and its peculiarly luscious 
shrimps, or “srimps,” the latter seeming to be the favourite 
pronunciation of the word among a by no means insignificant 
portion of the visitors ; it was no use regretting the quiet and 
rural St. Lawrence, with its old church tower, visible for so 
many miles around ; in fact, it was no use regretting anything, 
not even the obligation I was under of paying my bill, so I 
quietly packed up my effects in a modest carpet-bag and, setting 
off to fulfil my mission as musical critic to the Musical World, 
here I am, 

One good result of the heroic determination I have evinced 
on this occasion is that I shall not have to sleep, or, rather go 
through the farce of sleeping, on a shutter, or in a wheel- 
barrow. Nay, I can afford to look down with contempt even 
on a garret, for I am installed in exceedingly good apartments 
at a cost of—well, never mind the price—it is not as moderate 
as dirt, nor as exorbitant as the charges at some hotels of the 
wax-candle order, where you have to pay about half-a-crown 
every time you look at a waiter. Whether everyone else will 
be as fortunate as myself, I will not venture to say. If I did 
give an opinion, I should imagine not, for the number of visitors 
is already very great, and the trains and other conveyances are 
bringing additions to them every hour. Nearly all the villages 
and towns—not forgetting Leeds—for miles and miles around, 
have, or will have, numerous representatives on the occasion. 

_ This is the third Triennial Festival that will have taken place 
in St. George’s Hall, the first having been given in 1853, and 
the second—in direct accordance with Cocker the arithmetical— 
in 1856, But there is one feature which distinguishes the present 
festival from its two predecessors. The profits derived from the 
performances will, on this occasion, be devoted to one of the 
best of all causes, namely, to the noble cause of charity, and be 
handed over to the Infirmary, a highly useful establishment. 
This reflects great credit on the shareholders of the building, for 
it must be borne in mind that St. George’s Hall is a private 
Speculation, and we can have no more right to expect the share- 
holders to give up the opportunity of benefiting themselves by 
any performances given there, than to call upon the pious pro- 
prietors of Exeter Hall to do the same, and dock sv much off 
those very pleasant, but, it must be owned, for pious individuals, 
rather worldly things, yclept dividends, All praise, therefore, 





to the spirited gentlemen who act in so liberal and philanthropic 
amapner. May their shadows never be less—in so far as the 
wish is compatible with the laws of shadows, depending, as they 
do, on the position of the sun in the heavens; as well as on the 
total absence of that luminary, and the presence or absence of 
any substitute—and may the public respond satisfactorily to such 
disinterested conduct. 

The following list of performers will prove that the committee 
have not been remiss in their duties :—Sopranos: Mesdames 
Clara Novello, Lemmens Sherrington, Sunderland, and Mdlle, 
Tietjens.—Contraltos: Misses Palmer, Freeman, and Madame 
Nantier Didiée.—7enors: Messrs. Sims Reeves, Wilbye Cooper, 
and Signor Giuglinii—Basses: Signors Belletti, Badiali, and 
Mr. Santley.—The band is furnished by the Royal Italian Opera, 
while the chorus comprises the members of the Bradford Festival 
Choral Society, assisted by some additional voices from the sur- 
rounding towns. and placed under the gnidance of Mr. W. 
Jackson. Mr. Brownsmith will be the organist. The whole of 
the musical arrangements will be under the direction of Mr. 
Costa. -One great feature—“ last not least” in my account—is 
the fact that Miss Arabella Goddard is engaged, and will play 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, and his Choral Fantasia. 


Wednesday, August 24th. 

The commencement of the festival proved highly satisfactory. 
An experiment has been made, and turned out a success, which 
is much more than can be said of many other experimeuts, such, 
for instance, as that of paving the roads of the London streets 
with wood; of propelling the Erichsen by means of hot air; of 
maintaining a communication with America through the agency 
of the Atlantic cable; or of expecting the press to be silent, 
because a rabid legislator, hereditary or otherwise, designates it 
as “ribald,” or an ermined functionary indulges in a sneer at 
the “rubbish” it contains, his own speech, by the way, com- 
posing a prominent portion of that rubbish in the next day’s 
papers. The experiment I allude to was that of selecting an 
oratorio, Haydn’s Creation, for the first evening performance, 
instead of giving a miscellaneous concert, according to the usual 
practice. The committee reasoned, very justly, something to 
the following effect, I presume : “There is not the slightest doubt 
that the working classes in this country possess a certain solidity 
of taste; this causes them to prefer, in the eating line, a joint to 
all kinds of made dishes, and, in music, an oratorio to the lighter 
compositions of the opera or the drawing-room. Now we intend 
this festival to be a popular one; we intend that the working- 
man shall, if he chooses, derive gratification from it, as well as 
his wealthier neighbour. In order that he may do this, 
we will give him an oratorio; in order that he may be enabled 
to attend the performance of it, we will have the oratorio exe- 
cuted in the evening, and in addition to this, that ‘the want of 
pence,’ which vexes both ‘working’ as well as ‘public men,’ 
may prove as small an obstacle as possible, we will lower the 
prices.” Something like this was, I suppose, the tram ot 
reasoning pursued by the committee. At any rate they acted 
steadily up to, or rather went beyond it, for they did give an 
oratorio in the evening, and did xot limit the reduction to the 
prices charged for the cheapest places alope, but extended the 
principle to the entire hall. Thus, at the last festival—that of 
1856—the scale of admission was as follows :— 


Stalls “i aa Fe ee 
Area—reserved seats ... 015 0 
West gallery—first division 010 0 
West gallery—second division .., Q.27 6 
Area —unreserved “és ta 07 0 
North and south galleries—unreserved 03 6 


Last night, however, the publie paid at the subjoined amended 
rate, which—although in my mind still not what it ought to be 
—is a step iu the right direction. 


Secured Seats (numbered). For each Performance. 
eee oe «= 


Stalls Be sad 0 
Area—raised seats he he as 010 6 
Front area... rae ote ada Oo a:¢ 
West gallery ... ed 08 wes 1 Sagas 
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Unsecured Seats.—For each Performance. 
North and south galleries se eae 03 0 
Ora serial ticket, transferable, admitting the 


holder to all the seven performances 017 6 


The reader will at once perceive the judiciousness of the alte- 
ration in the tariff, for, while speaking of the working man, and 
the scantiness of Ais funds, we must never forget that there are 
many, very many, of the middle classes, such as respectable 
tradesmen and professional men, who are not a bit better, if, 
indeed, they ‘are even so, well off. The working man’s gains 
are, it is true, not very great, but then he has no appearance to 
keep up. The struggling surgeon or musician—the young 
baker or grocer just set up in business—are, perhaps, not making 
much more than the operative, but it isruin to them if they do 
not, at any rate, live as though they were. They must keep up 
appearances—they must be respectable and “genteel.” Alas, 
that self-same gentility isa terrible millstone round many a poor 
fellow’s neck, and one that, in countless cases, eventually bears 
him to the ground and crushes him. For these reasons, there- 
fore, I am of opinion that the committee evinced gréat good 
sense in not merely contenting themselves with docking six- 
pence off the three-and-sixpenny tickets, but reducing the whole 
list of prices. There were, it is true, still guinea places, but to 
that fact no objection can be made. Nobody was compelled to 
take one, while those persons who esteem a thing because it is 
dear, and despise it because it is cheap, had an opportunity of 
gratifying their highly intellectual taste. 

As I have already said, the Committee tried an experiment 
last night, and that experiment was a perfect success. The hall 
will contain some four thousand persons when quite full. There 
were not far from three thousand present. This was pretty con- 
vincing proof of the soundness of judgment evinced by the com- 
mittee. Perhaps the most gratifying fact is, that the three- 
shilling seats were better filled than those in any other part of 
the edifice. 

The performance commenced with an “ovation,” as our 
French neighbours term it, to Mr. Costa. I really shudder to 
think of what Mr. Costa’s fate would be, if he happened to go 
to Germany, and be as popular there as he is here. The 
Germans would not be content with mere “ovations” of the 
harmless kind we indulge in, I can tell him. Nota bit of it! 
An alderman would as soon think of dining off bread-and- 
cheese, at the Mansion House, on Lord Mayor’s Day. They 
would follow the celebrated conductor home from the theatre 
or concert-hall. They would, in all probability, take the 
horses out of his carriage and pull it along themselves. 
On arriving at his hotel, Mr. Costa would rush up to his own 
room as speedily as possible, under the delusion he was going 
to enjoy a little rest after the labours of the day. Vain 
infatuation! In about three minutes, the storm of “ Hochs” 
and “Es lebe Costa!” would become so loud, not to say 
menacing, that he would be compelled to step out on the bal- 
cony, and stop there bowing away, bareheaded, like a Chinese 
joss, until the good-natured, phlegmatically-enthusiastic crowd 
chose to let him withdraw. Glad to escape, he would 
then, after restoring his material man, retire to his 
couch. But would he be ailowed to sleep? I think 
not! His German admirers would be too fond of him 
to permit him todo that, The probabilities are that, just as he 
was about to duze off, he would be awakened by a sudden glare 
beneath his windows, and, starting up hurriedly, under the by no 
means pleasing impression that his hotel was on fire, he would 
find the glare proceeded from a “ Fackelzug,” or “Torch-proces- 
sion,” formed of a number of students arrayed in leather- 
breeches and jack-boots, and who had, in his honour, transformed 
themselves into amateur link-boys, and come to shout and wave 
their very offensively-smelling torches under his window. Of 
course, Mr. Costa would have to open his window and bow—a 
process calculated, on account of the rather scanty costume he 
would be wearing, to subject him rather isagreeably to the 
night-air and the stench of the links. But this would not be 
all. Scarcely would the Fackelzug have departed, and Mr. 
Costa again gone to bed, ere, in all likelihood, he would be once 
more compelled to arise, open the window, and bow, again 





shivering the while in his—well—in his peculiar costume, 
to reply to some more enthusiastic admirers, who had “ brought 
him a Sténdchen”—Anglicé, come to serenade him. What would 
be the consequence? Why, that the great conductor would 
inevitably be laid up with a succession of colds in the head, 
heaping one cold on the top of the other, just as a Hebrew old- 
clothes-man does a number of hats, Such would be Mr. Costa’s 
fate if ever he visited professionally the Fatherland of our 
fair-haired, tobacco-loving, sausage-eating, beer-drinking cousins. 
Luckily for Mr. Costa he is not in Germany, and I have not 
heard that, after the audience had warmly greeted him on his 
appearance in the orchestra, and after he had courteously bowed 
his thanks, any enthusiastic Bradfordians thought of proceeding 
to his hotel 


“Tn the dead waist and middle of the night,” 


to lug him out of his bed as a means of exhibiting the great 
interest they took in him. 

After the “ ovation” to Mr. Costa came the National Anthem, 
and then Zhe Creation, executed by every one concerned in a 
manner that must have satisfied the most exacting critic. Of 
course, with so well-known a production as The Messiah, any- 
thing like an analysis of its beauties would be an oft-told tale, 
entirely superfluous, I will, therefore, confine myself to a short 
notice of the various executants, both vocal and instrumental. 
Amongtheladies—no! allthe ladies were excellent, and performed 
their responsible task in a manner deserving the highest com- 
mendation. I may, perhaps, notice more especially Madame Clara 
Novello’s thoroughly artistic execution of the airs, “With verdure 
clad,” and, “ On mighty wings.” Madame Lemmens Sherrington, 
also, fully satisfied the expectations formed of her from her exe- 
cution of the part of the Queen of the May, in Mr. Macfarren’s 
May Queen, at the festival here in 1856. Among the gentlemen 
Mr. Sims Reeves was, I must say, without meaning any dis- 
paragement to his colleagues, facile princeps. He was in excel- 
lent voice, and delivered the music assigned him, particularly, 
the celebrated air, “In native worth” in a manner that proved 
him to be blest with more than a magnificent organ. His whole 
performance plainly showed that to one of the finest tenors ever 
known, and to the most finished “school,” he unites that great 
desideratum—nay, that indispensable quality—in a vocal artist, 
mind ; mind to conceive the intentions of the composer, without 
which the means of rendering them are only a more advanced 
stage of the faculty which enables a parrot to articulate 
“Pretty Poll,” or “Cup o’ tea.” His singing, whether as 
regards power, tenderness, natural charm, or artistic skill, was 
faultless. Worthy coadjutors of Mr. Sims Reeves, were Signor 
Belletti, whosurpassed himself more especially in, “ Now Heaven 
in fullest glory,” Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Santley. 

The chorus, consisting of the members of the Bradford Fes- 
tival Choral Society, reinforced by seven gentlemen (altos), 
and twenty-two ladies (seventeen trebles and five contraltos), 
were admirable, and owe a debt of deep gratitude to their 
talented and zealous chorus-master, Mr. W. Jackson, who has 
raised the society to a position of proud and indisputable pre- 
eminence among similar societies in Yorkshire, a county justly 
celebrated for its choral singers. The choruses were all delivered 
with an amount of feeling, justness of intonation, and delicacy 
of taste, which could not be surpassed anywhere, not only in 
this country, but in Germany, the land par excellence, of Singa- 
cademien and Gesangvereine. The gems of the evening, however, 
were, “The heavens are telling,” “ Achieved is the glorious 
work,” and “ Praise the Lord, ye voices all!” The execution of 
these three masterpieces was marked by a freshness nothing 
short of marvellous, é 

With regard to the orchestra, when I have said that it was 
the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, and that it performed 
its part in that manner which has gained it the colossal reputa- 
tion it enjoys, I have said all I can say. Pages of criticism 
could not express my meaning better. 

Such was the first night’s performance of the third Bradford 
Triennial Musical Festival. Anything more successful it is 
difficult to imagine. 

The weather was everything that could be desired, Added 
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to this, the admirable arrangements for preventing, by the 
erection of strong barriers, any bustling or crushing by the 
crowd, in the streets leading to the hall, considerable enhanced 
the comfort of the visitors. Another excellent novelty, too, was 
the fact of no money being taken at the doors, Admission can 
be procured only by tickets purchased beforehand. This of 
course, will always prevent the disagreeable possibility of more 

ersons being admitted, under any circumstances, than the 
Puilding can comfortably accommodate. Why cannot the plan 
be adopted at our large metropolitan halls ?—Echo, as usual, 
answers “ Why ?” and with that answer I must be content, for I 
do not expect I shall get any other. 

Thursday, August 25th. 

The first morning performance, which took place yesterday, 
was, if possible, a greater triumph, artistically speaking, than 
that of Haydn’s Creation, on the preceding evening. I really 
could not help wishing, as I listened to this exhibition of vocal 
and instrumental excellence, that some of those highly en- 
lightened foreign quidnuncs, who assert that England is not a 
musical nation, had been present as well as myself. I have 
“assisted” at a tolerable number of festivals in Germany, but I 
never heard anything that could be compared to the treat 
Ienjoyed yesterday. ‘The programme was composed of Handel’s 
Dettingen Ze Deum, and a selection from his Judas Mac- 
cabeus. The execution of both these chefs-d’euvre was more 
than magnificent ; it was, indeed, worthy of Handel. Soloists, 
chorus, and instrumentalists seemed bent, in friendly rivalry, on 
eclipsing each other, and the result of the amicable contest was 
simply perfection. 

What shall I say of the manner in which Mr. Sims Reeves 
gave the majestic songs : “ Call forth thy powers,” and “Sound 
an alarm?” I am ata loss for words. Transient as sound is, 
the magnificent voice of our great tenor is still ringing in my 
ears. I have no desire to exaggerate, but it appears as if each 
note had been daguerreotyped on my tympanum. The effect on 
the audience was something to be remembered. They were 
perfectly electrified. Signor Belletti again distinguished him- 
self. His rendering of the air, “ Vouchsafe,O Lord,” did him 
the greatest honour. The ladies, too, Mesdames Clara Novello, 
Lemmens Sherrington, Sunderland, Palmer, and Freeman, were 
everything that could be desired. The members of the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society seemed resolved to surpass what they 
had done on the preceding day. All the choruses in the Ze 
Deum, as well as those in Judas Maccabeus, especially “Hear us, 
O Lord,” * We never will bow down,” and “Sing unto God,” 
were given with a vigour, feeling, and delicacy which may, per- 
haps, be equalled, but which, I feel sure, can never be sur- 
passed. Of the orchestra, I repeat what I said yesterday ; it 
was the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, and, I may add, 
the conductor was Mr. Costa. 

The only thing to find fault with was the attendance. 
There were not, it is said, two thousand persons present. The 
absentees lost a treat of the highest order, and deserved to do 
so. But the worst of the matter is, that this meagre attendance 
—of course I am speaking comparatively—causes those who are 
well-informed on the subject to doubt whether the able and 
philanthropic end of the festival, namely, an accession to the 
funds of the Infirmary, will be attained. The Bradford Observer 
has an article relating to this, and I think I cannot do better 
hyn reproduce it in the columns of the Musical World. Here 
it is :— 

“The third Triennial Musical Festival, which is now inter medias 
res, will fully sustain the musical reputation of the town. ‘The per- 
formances, 80 far as they have gone, have been as nearly perfect as it is 
possible for human performances to be; band, chorus, and soloists have 
excelled themselves, and have left an impression that nothing superior 
to what they have done can be hoped for. This is so far satisfactory. 
Having achieved the right to stand in the same rank as Birmingham 
and Norwich, it is well that Bradford should maintain its position with- 
out question; and there is not one of its citizens who will not feel 
proud of this result of the present festival. But it must be remem- 
bered that this was not the ‘be-all and end-all’ of this undertaking. 
The managers have invited public support on the ground of aiding the 
funds of the Infirmary ; many of the most active members of the com- 





mittee have devoted themselves to the work of preparation with this 
aim alone; and much of the support accorded has been given under 
the influence of this consideration. Unless, therefore, this object is 
attained, the festival, notwithstanding its musical excellence, cannot be 
considered a success. The performances hitherto have been well at- 
tended, but they have not been crowded. The combined attendance of 
the three occasions has not exceeded 6,500 persons—not more than 
two-thirds of what the hall might have accommodated. If, therefore, 
only this ratio of attendance be maintained to the end of the perform- 
ances, the advantage to the Infirmary will, we fear, be very slight. We 
wish to impress this fact upon the public mind, because we have such 
faith in the public spirit of our townsfolk, that we are sure they will 
make the necessary exertions, and, if needs be, sacrifices, to insure a 
handsome surplus for the benefit of the Infirmary. A full house at the 
four remaining performances will do this; and all parties will then 
look back upon the festival of 1859 with equal pride and satisfaction. 
Let it be done.” 


Let us, however, not be discouraged, but hope for the best. 
Finis coronat opus. 

The first miscellaneous concert, yesterday evening, went off 
with great éclat, despite the great length of the programme, 
which contained twenty-two pieces of various descriptions. This 
was a tolerable number, any one must own, but it was increased 
to thirty by encores. 

The performance commenced with the overture to Fra Diavolo, 
played with immense dash, and welcomed as it deserved. This 
was followed by the quartet from Rigoletto, entrusted to Mes- 
dames Clara Novello, Nantier-Didiée, Signors Giuglini and 
Badiali. After this came—but I am afraid I should occupy too 
much space were I to go through all the pieces seriatim. I 
will, therefore, merely cull the principal features of the concert, 
as we nip off simply the top of an asparagus stem, or as a late 
Duke of Newcastle is said to have ordered only the pope’s eye 
to be taken out of a leg of mutton for his own peculiar eating. 
Report says that it used to require forty legs of mutton to make 
a dish for his Grace’s consumption. 

First and foremost, then, I will state that Mdlle. Titjens 
made her début before a Bradford audience, and a very 
satisfactory one it was for all parties—the lady, the general 
audience, and the critics. She sang the “Non mi dir,” from 
Don Giovanni, the duet from the fourth act of J/ T’rovatore 
(with Signor Badiali); the cavatina from the same opera, and 
(with Signor Giuglini and Mr. Santley), a trio from 2 Lombardi. 
The duet and trio had, in compliance with an irresistible 
encore, to be repeated. Signor Giuglini, besides taking part in 
the trio, gave “Della sua pace,” from Don Giovanni, and “La 
donna é mobile,” in exquisite style. Madame Nantier-Didi¢e 
warbled the Abbé de Gondi’s air from Maria di Rohan, and 
took part (with Signor Badiali) in the duet, “Senza tanti com- 
plementi,” from Maria Padiila. Signor Belletti treated us—as 
was to be expected, by the way—to “Sulla poppa del mio 
brick,” and Signor Badiali, to the “ Largo al factotum.” The 
latter was encored. Mr. Sims Reeves was set down only for 
Mr. Hatton’s ballad, “ Phoebe, dearest,” which, in compliance 
with the unanimous wishes of the audience, he repeated. 
Madame Clara Novello sang “Sombre foret,” and Mrs. 
Sunderland, Linley’s, “0, bid your faithful Ariel fly,” 
which, though pleasing, is by no means new. Mesdames 
Lemmens Sherrington, Sunderland, Freeman, Messrs. W. Cooper, 
Coates, and Santley, joined in Beethoven's Choral Fantasia, Miss 
Arabella Goddard being at the piano. How this talented and 
accomplished lady performed her part of the task, it is super- 
fluous to say. She tk pom a profound impression, and was 
admirably supported —I say “supported” wittingly, for her 
playing was the attraction in the Fantasia—by the vocal soloists, 
and the Bradford chorus. She performed, also, subsequently, 
‘halberg’s grand fantasia on the prayer from Mosé in Lyitto. 
This latter piece was most vociferously redemanded, but Miss 
Goddard, who possesses as good taste as she does genius, merely 
bowed her acknowledgments, and withdrew. 

The chorus executed the part-song, “O hills, O vales of 
pleasure,” and the madrigal, “Down in a flowery vale,” while 
the orchestra, in addition to the overture to Fra Diavolo, 
which inaugurated the concert, as I have already said, per- 
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formed the overtures to Guillaume Tell and Ruy Blas. Like 
everything that had preceded it, the concert was, artistically 
speaking, a great triumph, and, in spite of the number of 
pieces constituting the programme, was over by eleven o’clock. 


STAYING OVER MONDAY. 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 


“You must not leave town to-day. Stay over Monday and hear our 
concert. Besides the glorious Sinfonia Eroica there will be the 5th 
concerto, in which Wolfsohn will show off well ‘ Z’orgueil du Piano 
en tant qu instrument de concert.’ Besides these, the delicious entre- 
mets of overtures from Mozart, Cherubini, Weber and Wagner. As 
for to-morrow, let me have it. After your early church come to me. 
I will send everybody off, and be ‘alone to you.’ We will live with 
Beethoven all the morning. Then after our dinner, while you sip your 
café noir, I shall invoke for you Schumann and Wagner and Field.” 

Who could resist such a tempting persuasion? Of course I stayed. 
The sweet Sabbath morning was as clear and tranquil as the one old 
George Herbert sang, 

“ A bridal of the earth and skies.” 

I performed my devotions early in the simple little chapel of the 
Bishop. It was Trinity Sunday, and Low Mass was well attended. 
The virgin’s altar was decorated with large vases full of old Correggio’s 
lilies, whose fragrance filled the air: and on the main altar another 
flower of the season added its heavy but delicious odour, the magnolia, 
making a most fitting incense to the sacrifice. Low murmured prayers, 
in the rich sonorous Italian Latin of the foreign priest, were all the 
sounds that struck the ear; there was nothing to offend the most 
fasfidiously sesthetic, and God could be approached with pleasing pomp 
and modest but decent ceremonials. 

After an hour’s enjoyment of this repose of the soul and elevation 
of the hears and mind, I left the chapel and went to my friend. She 
had been true to her word. I found her alone; and on the piano a 
queue was a book of Beethoven, open at the Sinfonia Eroica. A 
simple breakfast, of fruit and fragrant tea and rolls, was set ont on a 
table beside an open window, which looked out on a pretty nook for a 
city garden. There were sweet blossoming vines and plants, and under 
a solitary old tree, in the centre of the grass plot, were piled up huge 
stones, whose mica veins and sheets made them look dripping wet, while 
around and in between them spread out long ferns and graceful weeds. 
My artist frie:.d gave me for breakfast more than food. 

“See,” she said, ‘‘ here are medallion portraits of Schumann and his 
Clara. Niedlich brought them to me last evening. Are they not well 
framed? That dark heavy wood harmonises finely with their sad faces. 
How they look earnestly on into the beyond! He with stubborn 
determination, she with trusting faith, which is patient and firm, if it 
is a little weary looking. And this—is not this delicious? It is a 
pencil sketch S. drew for me last summer, the last night before I left 
the eea-side. It isa little cupid playing the violin. Are not the eyes 
lovely? So dreamy, just like a baby half sleeping and waking. That 
St. Cecilia J. brought from Germany to me, and E. coloured it. Is it 
not cleverly done? And there, just beside Chopin, a fitting companion, 
hangs as usual your old favorite, that fearful but beautiful Francesca di 
Rimini of Ary Scheffer, with its cruciform mass of light. In the 
evening, when I set here to rest after my daily labour for our quotidian 
bread, and musing in the dim erépuscule which only shows that curious 
mass of light, without defining the sweeping forms of pain, the crucifix 
delineates itself on it plainly to me. Paolo’s arms bent above his head 
in fierce agony, make the transept, and her white body the nave. 
What deep religious thought there is in it, m’amie! It has been well 
said that Ary Scheffer is the only truly religious painter of our era, 
It is a mysterious creation, that picture with its double history; the 
earthly love, earthly sin, and fearful penance which one view gives, 
and God’s mercy in the glorious atonement which the dim light 
reveals |” 

__ And thus we loitered over the modest wall decorations of her artist- 
like room. She showed me precious books, orthodox editions of Beet- 
hoven and Mozart; her new French gesthetical romances, and fast 
accunulating collections of her new idols—Schumann and Wagner ; but 
I felt happy to see that the portrait of our old idol, Chopin, hung close 
to her left hand at the piano, and beneath it, as before an altar, stood 
a little vase of flowers on a bisque bracket, while the book of pressed 
leaves gathered at his grave by a friend for her, and his works, still held 
their old place of honour in her musical library. 

We talked of the concert, which led us naturally to the piano, where 
she analysed the Sinfonin Eroica for me, playing passages to illustrate 





De Lenz’s remarks and her own thoughts. After it, followed the 
Concerto in Mi Bémol, and from that she turned to the 4th Symphony 
(Opus 60), and played its adagio through, which sounds untiringly a 
continuous call, a mysterious demand for some one ; not an inquiry nor 
a question, but an imperious, persistent call. This is the design— 
phrases and passages wind around with weird inspiration and scientific 
skill, until the solemn period is reached—in vain, the call is still heard, 
As in all Beethoven’s works the simple design of his thought reigns 
supreme. And in this symphony the poor solitary demand is left 
alone and unanswered for the gay scherzando and strange finale which 
follow, so busy and free from mystery, give no answer to this solemn 
call. It is like the unsatisfactory ending of so many young dreams, 
hopes, and aspirations in life—a brilliant, realising of earthly things, 
leaving the soul still ungratified. 

“T like this Zarghetto in the 2nd Symphony,” said M., as her fingers 
flowed dreamily over this one of the few peaceful, contented love-dreams 
in which Beethoven indulged. 

Do I linger too long over that day? I have only arrived at dinner 
which we enjoyed most artistically; spring lamb and mint sauce, &c., 
not pressed rose leaves and cream; give these last to the dilettanti, 
and a good substantial repast to the true artist. After ours was 
despatched with godt and fitting reverence, while I sipped the fragrant 
café noir made by the marvellous fingers of the artist herself, I listened 
to a fantaisie of Schumann in La major, full of bewilderment, curious, 
tangled rhythm and weird modulations. Then she played some Nach- 
stiicke of this same profound musical thinker, which were suggestive of 
solemn meditation, 

“ But Field’s Nocturnes! she exclaimed. ‘Listen to this—and this 
—and this one—and this—are they not tender and delicate, like 
Bettine’s ‘ Psyche just awakened ?’ ” 

I should »eary you out, maybe, if I were to follow my own bent, and 
dwell on all that my arti-t-friend said and played on that day. I shall 
not tell any more,an/l I shall also keep for my own special musing the 
recollection of the short evening when Niedlich came in, and played 
rich solemn sequences in which were combined the full harmonies with 
the royal purple mourning sounds of minor triads sweeping up grandly 
over the whole, 

The following evening we seated ourselves early in the comfortable 
chairs of one of the back balcony boxes of the Academy of Music, which 
are really more secluded than most private boxes in our out-door 
theatres, but we recalled with longing the dim, cosy private boxes of 
Italy, where one is really and truly alone with one’s-self or one’s friend. 
The “Jubilee Overture” opened the programme, and was, as usual, 
received graciously. 

“IT do not like that overture,” said our friend Niedlich, who was 
seated just back of us, and who is one of those rar@ aves whom two 
friends of mutual tastes can admit to form a trio in the conversation. 
The social harmony is always complete and full when Niedlich joins us. 

“ Now, grogneur,” said M., “do not begin to scold so early in the 
evening; we have determined to be pleased with everything to which 
we listen, and to shut our ears to all we do not like.” 

“Tt is filled with commonplace-isms and winds up with a huge 
stupidity,” growled the persistent Niedlich. 

“Hush! the prima donna is being encored, and you have not heard 
a single note in her aria from Le Prophéte.” 

Niedlich grumbled still more resolutely; the prima donna did not 
suit his fastidious taste, and he refused to be pacified until that capital 
leader, Carl Senz, organised his orchestra, and Wolfsoln took his seat 
at the piano, for the execution of the 5th concerto, Mi Bémol (Opus 
73). This was the gem of the evening. It was eet in the full of the 
round, just as we were all fresh and in good humour; then the leader, 
Senz, is a man full of musical magnetic power, and feels every note of 
the composition, the execution of which he may be directing. 

The piano part in this incomparable concerto is the prima donna ot 
the orchestra; but, as De Lenz says, Beethoven, while he loved his 
piano compositions better than his grandest symphonies, cared little for 
mere pianism; therefore while the piano is the queen of the orchestra 
in this concerto, she reigns over a nation of sovereigns. The allegro 
went off brilliantly and was loudly applauded by the innocent public, 
who fancied it was the end of the piece. 

“ Wolfsohn was afraid the concerto would be too long,” said M., 
“ when he played it at rehearsal this morning, and now he will begin to 
feel alarmed, I am afraid.” 

“ Why need he care? ” muttered Niedlich. “ It’s but fair we should 
have some enjoyment of the evening at least, for do we not have to 
listen patiently to their singing. 

« Patiently ?” I ejaculated, with a laugh, which was checked by my 
feeling M.’s hand resting with an entreating grasp on mine. The 
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« Adagio” had commenced, Clearly and beautifully the artist managed it’ 

Hischiar’ oscivro was exquisite; he made the piano part recede and advance 
ith the well-drilled instruments, never varying in the faintest shadow 

i the atmosphere of the orchestra; the same veiled, silvery tone, so 

a and mysterious, that the violins con sordini breathed out, the 

pen deep shadows given by the full orchestra, and the same delicate 

radations out to the very highest light he observed. While we 
noticed this, we pardoned his lack of poetic expression in the melodic 
designs. He executed them too crisply. He should have let some of 
them fall dripping from his fingers, like Bacchus pressing his rich grape 
cluster, or given to them more - linked sweetness long drawn out”—a 
little more of Beethoven’s delicious legato. Listen to what De Lenz 
reports from Ries’ lips. ; 

“Passing, in 1857, through Francfort-am-Main, where I had to 
remain a day, a few minutes after my arrival I knocked at the door of 
Ferdinand Ries. Ries kept me with him all day, and played for me 
the most important sonatas of Beethoven, replying courteously to all 
my questions. ‘The precept of legato which I received from Beethoven,’ 
he said, ‘is the only rule to estab ish, for the execution of his pianoforte 
works’”—(Trois Styles de Beethoven, par De Lenz, v. ii., p. 39.) 

But while listening to the otherwise almost faultless execution of 
this Concerto we could not find it in our hearts to be critical. Only 
now, at a week’s distance, have I the boldness to venture on it. Luckily 
a second donna warbled between Wolfsohn’s Beethoven, and Cherubini’s 
Overture to “ Les Deux Journées” or we should have suffered, “died of 
arose in aromatic pain.” ‘Those who study instrumental music grow 
after a while very fastidious about vocal. Only when we reach heaven, 
shall we hear singing to please us. The instrumental devotee misses 
the rich colouring to be found in instrumental music. ‘The voice must 
be a Sontag’s or an Alboni’s to be satisfactory, to relieve the baldness 
and hardness of were melodic design without rich alternating or modu- 
lating harmonies, The overture to Les Deux Journées was performed 
with spirit and skill, but was not comprehended by the audience. 

“Tes Deux Journées was the opera,,’ said Niedlich, as we leaned 
back in our chairs to have a little chat, “‘that Cherubini sent to the 
Conservatoire he had helped to found, and it received the work of its 
master with only a simple honorary mention, while to Méhul’s Joseph 
they gave the deceunial prize he hoped to receive.” 

“And did that disgust him with secular music ?” 

“Very likely: for after the restoration of the Bourbons, when his 
rival Spontini went out of fashion and Cherubini became again the 
vogue, he devoted himseif to the composition of sacred music, by 
which he is best known to us now.” 

Then we talked of Cherubini’s Medea and Elisa, avd of his 
tranguil life at Gaillon during his rival Spontini’s reign under the 
Empire; and how he forgot his chagrins and soothed his wounded pride 
by making love to and wooing, in the sweet harmonies of Elisa, 
his wife, Cecilia Tourette. Then from Cherubini we went back to bis 
master Sarti. Our pleasant artist-talk filled up the short interlude 
between the first and second part of the concert, which second part was 
to be held sacred to one piece, the great Sinfonia Eroica. 

“T feel like putting it off until another evening,” whispered M. 

“Or of having had nothing but it to-night,” added Niedlich. 

“That would have been the best arrangement,” I said. ‘I wonder 
they did not have it so.” 

“Yes, for us,” responded my cleverer friends, “but not for the 
Management. A poor house would have been the result, Music chaff 
is better than music grain for a popular concert. As it is there is too 
much golden grain. I’ll wager anything you please that every paper 
of to-morrow will, after complimenting the Donnas, declare with 
Dogberry-like wisdom that the instrumental pieces were all too long.” 
And they won their wager, it was so; on the next day every daily 
journal said in different ways this thing. 

Tap, tap, tap, and our familiar old Musical Fund Director, Meignen, 
mounted the little platform while the orchestra arranged themselves. 
The Sinfonia Eroica commenced. ‘The first movement was performed 
a aditionally,” and we were antipathique, so we sat unmoved. We 
fallin - to complain, it seemed ungracious and like disclosing the 
foc — of one’s husband, or wife, or dearest friend ; but we dared in 
pn PA 8 to wish that there might be poured into its execution some 
— ‘vine wine of expression—that subtle afflatus which would have 

ec’ Our nerves to tingle, and the life-current to course more rapidly 
through our veins, 

w ne Movement, however, the Marche Fundbre, roused us. It 
he a in a fitting and solemn style—calm, grand, and heroic. 
oh hae os struggled with his fate and has reasoned highly and holily 

With himself, and while phrases and pas tell of ni 1 

who followed with hick passages tell of a mourning people 

igh pomp and gorgeous ceremonial his mere earthly 





remains to the grave, there are designs in the fugue which tell also of 
the heroic resignation with which, alter struggling with his fate, and 
yielding for an instant to the stunning effect of his defeat, he submitted 
to the overthrow of all his great hopes and aims. 

There was a mask taken of Napoleon after death, familiar to most of 
us by a clever engraving often seen. On that dead face rests a sublime 
calm and peacefulness that proves a Beyond, and a holy rest, more 
firmly than fifty and five hundred times fifty sermons could. It is like 
the mask of Dante taken also after death, which I saw standing beside 
the bust of him taken during life, in the Farnese collection at the 
Studii in Naples. The face of the life-bust expresses resentment, proud, 
sullen, rebellious anger, but on turning to the one taken after death, 
the hot tears will spring to your eyes as you look from one to the 
other, and hear the lesson that comes home thrillingly to your heart. 
Why should Life have been so sorrowful and stern, when Death stood 
at the end so sublime in its peacefulness? It is as if an angel had 
swept his wing over all wrong, and straightened each distorted will. 
When I first saw these two wonderful clay histories, the first com- 
parison I made was with the Sinfonia Eroica; for the expression of 
heroic calm to be seen on these dead faces of these two great heroes is 
related in the first degree, as they say in music of certain keys, to the 
designs in the middle and closing movements of Beethoven’s grandest 
symphony. 

Heroic! Yes, well named is this symphony, for it is heroic from the 
first note to the last. And in the finale, most heroic is the joyous 
accent of the hautboys in what Berlioz calls ‘ the episodical andante,” 
with the tone-chains broken by rests into tone-groups, like short 
breadths, but every tone-group singing out trust and hope in something 
On and Beyond. 

We would have willingly rested quiet during the interlude following 
this great symphony, and talked loiteringly and lingeringly to each 
other; but some friends had found us out, and may be it was as well, 
for we were too solemn and high-strung and needed the friction that 
society converse, so elegantly ignorant of each other’s feelings, gives. 

The overture to the Zauberfléte opened the third part, which division 
was under the gentlemanly direction of the thoroughly English Dr. 
Cunnington. ‘Then followed Meyerbeer’s strange thrilling Moine. I 
will not say a word on the manner in which it was sung; the audience 
encored it, and therefore, of course, I was wrong in my opinion. It 
was the first time I had heurd it, and while M. translated to me in 
flowing prose, warmed and inspired by the superb orchestral accom- 
paniment, the words of the song, I listened to it with interest, and 
completely ignored the objectionable part of the vocal execution, which 
was more than made up to my mind by M.’s improved translation. 

A solo for the violin, by Mendelssohn, cleverly executed by Gaertner, 
came after this; and then a curious encore of his, the merit of which 
we were too fatigued to fully take in. An aria of Rossini succeeded, 
whose fioriture seemed carved in wood, and pretty stout wood at that. 
The Mammoth Concert — for mammoth it was in programme and 
attendance—wound up with a glorious march from Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
so full of rich colouring and gorgeous harmonies, that it was well caleu- 
lated to send us home, weary as we were, in superb spirits. 

And all this was what I gained by “ staying over Monday.”—A.B. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tue following correspondence has taken place between the 
Earl of Westmorland, the chairman of the committee of manage- 
ment of the Royal Academy of Music, and Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
the pianist and composer, for so many years the Principal of the 
institution :— 

Tae Eart or WEsTMorLAND TO Mr. Cipriani Porter. 
“ Cavendish-square, August 2, 1859. 

“My prar Porrer,—I brought your letter, resigning the situation of 
Principal in the Royal Academy of Music, which you have held for so 
long a period, and with so much advantage to the institution and 
credit to yourself, before the committee on Saturday last, and I was 
requested by them to express to you their regrets at the loss of so 
valuable a coadjutor, and so distinguished and eminent a professor. I 
explained to the gentlemen of the committee the many notices I had 
received from you of your anxious desire to retire from your profes- 
sional engagements, and that for the last year I had been successful in 
obtaining your consent to postpone that intention, and that I had now 
repeated to you my regrets, although, after the great consideration you 
had already shown for my wishes, I did not feel I could further press 
them upon you. With the anxious desire of doing whatever may be 
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agreeable to you as a testimony of esteem and respect, on behalf of the 


committee and myself, I beg you to believe me, most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “ WESTMORLAND.” 


Mr. Crprrani Potter To THE Earn or WESTMORLAND. 
* 39, Inverness-terrace, August 4, 1859, 
“My Lorp—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your lordship’s 
kind letter, and to thank your lordship for all the flattering expressions 
contained therein. Regarding a testimonial, your lordship’s letter 
expresses all I could reasonably expect or wish; all that I now hope 
is, to retain your lordship’s continued friendship and good opinion, 
which will ever be most gratifying to my feelings.—I have, &c., 
(Signed) “CIPRIANI Porrer, 
“To the Right Hon. the Earl of Westmorland.” 


ApporntMENT OF Mr. Cuarues Lucas As PRINCIPAL. 

Extract from the minutes of the committee of management of 
the Royal Academy of Music, July 30, 1859 :-— 

“Mr. Potter having resigned the situation of Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, as will appear from the letters addressed 
by him to the Earl of Westmorland and to the committee, bearing 
dates July 23 and 27, Mr. C. Lucas, the conductor of the concerts of 
the Royal Academy, and of the orchestral practice, in testimony of the 
zeal and ability which for so long a period he has shown in the dis- 
charge of those important duties, as well as of all the different pro- 
fessional services which have been entrusted to him, has been ap- 
pointed Mr, Potter’s successor, and will henceforth be charged with 
all the duties appertaining to that situation. 

“J, Gruson, Secretary.” 

Mr. Charles Lucas has been the first violoncello at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, in Costa’s band, for many years, 
and is known also as a composer. 








ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
Last Night of Mr. CHARLES KEAN’S Management. 


N MONDAY will be presented DYING FOR LOVE. 
After which Shakspere’s Historical Play of KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
Cardinal Wolsey, by Mr. C. Keanu. Queen Katherine, by Mrs. C. Kean. To 
conclude with IF THE CAP FITS. Commencing at 7 o’clock. 
On the conclusion of King Henry the Eighth Mr. C. Kean will deliver a 
FAREWELL ADDRESS. 














“Srx yearsago”’—exclaims a well informed contemporary*— 
“ Bradford built a music-hall,” 

Nothing can be truer. Our well-informed contemporary 
might have added that, not only did Bradford build a music- 
hall six years ago, but inaugurated it with a festival on so 
grand a scale that it has been talked about in Yorkshire 
ever since, in conjunction with the second festival, in 1856, 
which was the direct result of the success of the first, and in 
its turn the origin of a resolution which established the 
Bradford Musical Festival as triennial. 

St. George’s Hall is not only a monument creditable to a 
wealthy and prosperous commercial town, but one of the 
buildings most favourably adapted for musical performances 
in England; and we have reason to believe that, since the 
great meeting of 1853, it has been put to the best uses possi- 
ble by the committee of management. Concerts have been 
frequently given at such reasonable terms of admission as 
to allow the humbler classes a chance of availing themselves 
of the most innocent and civilising of recreations, In places 
where there is a large manufacturing population, the frequent 
opportunities of hearing music are of high importance. The 
advantages presented are indeed self-evident, and every friend 





* The Daily Telegraph. 





to the people should do his best to promote them. Such an 
edifice as Bradford now can boast is invaluable; it holds out 
temptations to the masses, where to yield to temptation in- 
volves a manifest benefit, and lures them away from those 


| grosser indulgences which tend to enfeeble and debase both 


mind and body. When, therefore, the Earl of Zetland 
Grand Master of the Masonic body, laid the first stone of 
St. George’s Hall (on the 22nd of September, 1851), lie put 
his hand to a work with which his name and memory will 
be honourably associated. It would be well if every large 
town in England, where there are dense congregations of the 
working-classes, possessed spirit and enterprise enough to 
imitate the example of Bradford. There is no better way to 
promote good fellowship than the community of enjoyment 
derivable from musical performances. An hour or two thus 
spent can only lead to good, since the oftener music is lis- 
tened to, the greater hold it obtains on the tastes and affec- 
tions even of uneducated persons, and the more carnestly is 
it sought after. “The appetite grows with what it feeds 
on.” 

The success of the first and second meetings (we mean in 
an artistic sense, for in a pecuniary sense the second was a 
loss), the whole arrangements of which were under the 
superintendence of Mr. Samuel Smith, the originator of the 
music-hall, and at one time mayor of Bradford,* war- 
ranted the resolution adopted, in 1856, of making the 
festival triennial, Great good must accrue to the town 
from the establishment of such an institution. Yorkshire 
may win back fame which died with the great musical cele- 
brations that used to take place in its principal city. Be- 
sides, for reasons too plain to need recapitulation, it is the 
interest not only of every wealthy inhabitant of Bradford 
and the vicinity, but of every tradesman, however humble, 
to support the festival to the best of his ability. True, the 
profits derived from the musical performances were not at 
first devoted to charitable purposes ; but this was to come ; 
and why it could not be the case at the origin was well 
explained at the time, by the Bradford Observer :— 

“Objection has been raised to the festival on the ground that the 
profits are not devoted to charitable objects. It is a pity that such is 
not the case, but our readers will remember that St. George’s Hall was 
not built out of the rates, as the Leeds and Birmingham Town Halls, 
but by a private association —certainly not for their private ad- 
vantage, but for the public convenience and benefit. In carrying 
out their undertaking they have involved themselves in heavy re- 
sponsibilities, and it is only fair that they should apply the profits of 
this festival to meet the expenses of painting and beautifying the hall 
and erecting the organ, and, if there should be any surplus, in liquida- 
tion of the heavy debt remaining. Let it be remembered that, if our 
charities do not benefit, our pockets do not suffer by the building in 
which the festival is held. Last year the corporation of Birmingham 
voted £2,000 for the painting, &c.. of the hall, but nothing of that 
kind can be done here. We have often regretted that any debt should 
press upon our noble hall; it would certainly be more creditable to the 
town, and to the wealth and public spirit of the neighbourhood, if the 
debt were extinguished. Then we might have grand triennial musical 
festivals, and place all the profits to the credit of our Infirmary. This 
would indeed be a glorious thing, and £2,000, £3,000, or perhaps 
more, paid over to the treasurer of the Infirmary every three years, 
would be something worth toiling for, and very materially enlarge the 
sphere of its usefulness. Let us hope to see it done before another 
festival comes round.” 

The Utopia (as it was then esteemed) of the local paper 
has at last been brought about. The third “triennial 
festival, just celebrated at Bradford,t was held for the 


oo 





* In 1853. 
+ See another page. 
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benefit of the Bradford Infirmary and Dispensary, a most 
useful and admirable charity. To the funds of this insti- 
tution the profits, whatever they may be, accrue; and 
there is good reason to believe that the sum total thus 
contributed will not be inconsiderable. 

The programme of the third festival, though less marked 
by novelty than that of 1856—when Mr. Hatton’s Robin 
Hood and Mr. Macfarren’s May Day (both composed ex- 
pressly for the occasion) were produced—is, in other 
respects, more complete and attractive than either of its pre- 
decessors. Mr. Samuel Smith has seemingly lost none of his 
activity, none of his zeal for the good of his fellow-townsmen 
and the honour of Bradford, since his secession from the 
mayoralty. Since the inauguration the hall has been deco- 
rated, which gives quite a new appearance to the inte- 
rior. The walls are painted buff; the panels of the 
ceiling, pale blue; and the ribs and mouldings, cream 
colour. The centre flowers, the foliage, fruit, and 
other devices of the beams between the compart- 
ments of the ceiling, are “picked out” in crimson, 
while the ornamental mouldings round the panels are 
relieved with dead gold and tertiary colours. The pilasters 
around the orchestra are filled with scroll work, with pale 
blue ground, the capitals and mouldings gilded. Between 
the pilasters projecting from the walls are groups of musical 
instruments, in the form of trophies, surmounted by globes, 
from which spring angels, “life size,” bearing coronals of 
light. There are also entablatures on the walls of either 
side of the hall bearing the names of celebrated musical 
composers. The organ used at the first meeting, having 
been found too small, has been replaced by a new instru- 
ment from the factory of Messrs. Hill, of London. It is 
exterior is painted so as to harmonise with the building of 
which it is a conspicuous and really splendid ornament. 
The architectural merits of St. George’s Hall and its general 
characteristics have been described. Now that the interior 
is decorated, and the whole design accomplished, it may 
certainly lay claim to be considered one of the most beautiful 
edifices of its kind in England. This was effected, in a great 
measure, three years ago, Since then—according to the 
Bradford Observer — 

“The hall has been thoroughly cleaned and re-painted. Some parts of 
the decorated ceiling have also been re-gilded and re-painted. The seats 
in the area have been newly grained in imitation of walnut. Ground 
glass lamps have been put up over the stalls—a decided improvement. 


Many other minor improvements have been introduced. The result is | 


that our magnificent hall wears a new and splendid appearance, espe- 
cially when lighted up.” 

One reason of the great success of the festival of 1859, 
when compared with that of 1853 and that of 1856, may, 


of course, be traced to the fact of charity having a hand in | 








thorough wetting as seals, otters, and Polar bears. There 
was no keeping them within doors. They must indeed have 
entertained a singular reverence for the aristocracy, gentry. 
and commercial magnates of the town and neighbourhood, 
since, unless they were amphibious, and water the element 
of their preference, they would scarcely have been induced to 
undergo the process of an indefinitely protracted ¢hower- 
bath, with their clothes on, merely for the sake of getting a 
peep or two at those notable personages as they rode com- 
fortably by in carriages on their way to St. George’s Hall. 
But this was the “ triennial” festival, and they who could 
not afford to hear the performances seemed, if possible, to be 
rather more excited than their luckier fellow-townsmen. 
Besides, now and then they heard some of the louder passages 
in the choruses—rather indefinitely it is true, but still 
plainly enough to content such amateurs among them as 
were not disposed to be analytical, and had no objection to 
listen to music under difficulties, 

How different the scene, how much more pleasurable the 
excitement, and how much more advantageous, it is hoped, 
will be the result, in the year of Our Lord, 1859, may be 
gathered from the articles of our morning contemporaries, 
and from the communications of our own correspondent. 





Mowpay next will be a sort of Shrove Tuesday in the 
theatrical year—the grand festival that precedes a period of 
sorrow and humiliation. Mr. Charles Kean will, on the 
evening of that day, take leave of the public in Henry VIIZ, 
in which he and Mrs. Kean will support their wonted 
characters, and which will be followed by an address. The 
house will, of course, be crowded to the ceiling ; loud accla- 
mations, and garlands not a few, will doubtless testify the 
gratitude of the public for a devotion of genius and an 
amount of toil that, in a pecuniary sense, has been most 
inadequately rewarded. The ovation ended, central London 
will be without a permanently Shaksperian Theatre. We 
would not undervalue the meritorious efforts of the suburban 
managers to familiarise their neighbours with the works of 
the national poet ; but Mr. Phelps or Mr. John Douglass 
can no more change Clerkenwell or Shoreditch into a metro- 
politan focus, than M. Alexandre Dumas can change Marseilles 
into Paris. We shall probably have a little tragic “starring” 
at the Haymarket ; but, however it may vary its entertain- 


| ments on occasions, that theatre will always relapse into 


| 
| 


the matter ; another, however, and a scarcely less powerful, | 
must be attributed to the weather. At the first and second | 


festivals the rain was incessant, and a fit of sunshine an 
2 | his New Adelphi, but he has at any rate shunned all tam- 


exception, There was not only drenching rain, but worse. 
The town of Bradford was enveloped in a dense vapour, and 
the adjacent hills looked like dim shadows through the mist. 
Anything more dreary and comfortless than the aspect of this 
smoky emporium of trade just then it was hard to imagine. 
There were plenty of conveyances, but you had to wade through 
mud and brave the unkindly elements to get at them ; and, as 
they stood within a short distance of the music-hall, it was just 
as well to walk and save the quadruple fare to which the 
drivers considered themselves entitled in festival week. But 
the inhabitants of Bradford seemed to care as little about a 





comedy, and there find its best source of revenue. At 
Drury Lane, too, Melpomene may take lodgings for a week 
or so, but there is no prospect that she will make long 
sojourn within the walls associated with the names of her 
old hierarchs. Pantomime and Opera are Mr. E. T. Smith’s 
stable categories of amusement, and if he thinks of retiring, 
he may fairly say, “ Aprés moi, le déluge.” Mr. Webster has 
hitherto revealed no settled plan of conduct with regard to 


pering with poetry ; and there is little doubt that he will 
eventually return to that species of interesting drama by 
which the fortune of the old Adelphi was made. Mr. 
Augustus Harris, who proposes to re-open the Princess's 
towards the end of September, wisely resolves to ab- 
stain from any attempt that may challenge a com- 
parison with the great manager and tragedian who 
has preceded him, and will devote his consummate 
knowledge of mise-en-scéne to the production of pieces similar 
to those of the Porte Saint-Martin. The managers of the 
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Olympic and the Strand have alike hit on lines of business | 
that exactly suit their purpose, and would no more think of 
acting Shakspere than of translating Vondel. Not having 
the gift of prophecy, we cannot discourse with any degree of 
assurance respecting the future of the Lyceum and the 
St. James’s—(the latter, by the way, is about to re-open)— 
but most assuredly if either of them be used as swan-houses 
for the fair Bird of Avon, it will be for a very short time. 

Central London, then (quod erat demonstrandum), will be 
without a Shaksperian theatre. And there is one way by 
which the close of a great institution may be fittingly 
solemnised. Let all persons who talk and write about the stage 
bear in mind, at least during the whole of next week, these two 
facts, that Mr. Charles Kean has done more for the national 
drama than any man at present connected with the theatrical 
profession, and that he retires leaving no successor behind him. 
Whether the critic likes or dislikes the acting of our great 
tragedian, whether he approves or disapproves the principle 
of decoration adopted at the Princess's Theatre by Mr. 
Charles Kean, the presence of these two incontestable facts 
should outweigh all desire to express any opinion hurtful to 
the feelings (feelings far too acute for this rough world) of 
the retiring manager, to whom his bitterest enemies cannot 
deny the attributes of zeal, artistic conscienciousness, and im- 
maculate integrity. With the event of Monday next not 
a single depreciating jest should be associated ; for the 
epigram or the paragraph that would be a sportive pleasantry 
at any other time, would, on this occasion, wear the appear- 
ance of the worst kind of malice. Let us have no jokes 
about “ upholstery,” the humiliating word used ad nauseam 
to libel the grand works of historical art which made the 
Princess's the marvel of London. The question is not now 
between Shakspere with, and Shakspere without decoration— 
hut between Shakspere present and Shakspere gone. 

With the retirement of our great tragedian from manage- 
ment ends a long epoch of dramatic history, that may be 
traced back to the reign of Charles II. The patent system, 
by which the national theatres were so long maintained, was 
in a manner inherited by Mr. Charles Kean, who, by the 
force of his genius, and the intensity of his zeal, made the 
Princess’s Theatre perform the functions of the old Lane 
and Garden, his own moral power supplying the place of 
legal privilege. But with him every relic of the old system 
passes away—and we commence an entirely new section in 
the Dramatic History of England. 








MARRIAGE OF M, Wientawsk1.—The Parisian musical journal, 
Le Ménestrel, announces the marriage of M. Wieniawski, the 
celebrated Polish violinist, with Miss Hampton, niece of Mr. 
G. A. Osborne, the pianist and composer. 

Marriace or Mpixiz. Guarpucct.—On the 9th instant, at the 
Metropolitan Chapel, Marlborough-street, Dublin, by the Rev. 
Walter Murphy, Alfonzo Catalano Gonzaga, de Duchi de Cirella 
de Napoli, eldest son of the Duke de Cirella of Naples, to 
Carolina Guarducci, eldest daughter of Pietro and Fortunata 
Guarducci, of Leghorn, the charming contralto of Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s Italian opera company. After the ceremonial the bride 
and bridegroom returned to the Gresham Hotel, where a 
splendid champagne breakfast was given by Mr. E, T. Smith to 
a large circle of friends, including several of the leading ladies 
and gentlemen of Dublin, as well as the artistes of the Italian 
opera company. The same evening the fair bride played a lead- 
ing part in La Favorita, at the Theatre Royal. Mdile. Titjens 
was the principal bridesmaid at the marriage. 

Tue “Parpon pe PLoermeL” in Germany.—Some of the 
musical papers of Germany announce that twenty-two theatres 





are rehearsing Meyerbeer’s new opera, 


Crystat Patace.—Mr. Sims Reeves’ “Grand Concert” on 
Saturday attracted a more numerous attendance than any 
previous half-crown concert of the year; a proof, if any proof 
were wanting, of the immense hold our great tenor continues 
to retain on the public sympathies. Mr. Sims Reeves may have 
devised the programme ; we are quite sure, however, he did 
not, though imaginative, invent the heading, and lampoon the 
entertainment by denominating it “Grand.” A more common- 
place selection we hardly remember at an entertainment of 
high pretence. With the exception of “Sound an alarm,” from 
Judas Maccabeus—which, by the way, was not altogether in 
place—every piece that was given had been hacknied usque ad 
nauseam throughout the season. Mr. Sims Reeves knows what 
“grand” music means as well as “grand” singing, and he 
would never, we repeat, have sanctioned the misnomer, had his 
attention been called to the placards and advertisements. We 
do not say that it may not have been politic for Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mdlle. Artot, and Signor Belletti to have resuscitated 
for the nonce (all things considered) those favourite pieces so oft 
recommended to various audiences in different localities through- 
out the capital within the last six months. It is not unlikely 
that “Non pid mesta,” “ Come into the garden, Maud,” “ Good 
bye, sweetheart,” “ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” &., &c., did greater 
service in a pecuniary sense than newer, if not better, music. 
Again, it may be contended in detence of the selection being 
made up of the rinsings of the season, that many go to the 
Crystal Palace who never attend concerts or theatres, and that 
consequently these pieces, however bareworn in the metropolis, 
are new at Sydenham. MHad the concert been announced 
simply, without any flourish, we should have been silent, or 
rather have held our pen. Mr, Sims Reeves is the last artist 
we know who wuaik lend his name to any species of humbug, 
as indeed he has proved on many occasions. 

The band of the company, under the direction of Mr. Manns, 
played Mendelssohn’s “‘ Wedding March,” and two overtures, 
Two pianoforte performances had been announced in the bills 
without any name attached, but no pianoforte player appeared. 
That was no fault of Mr. Reeves, who, as we are informed, had 
telegraphed to Dover on Thursday for Miss Arabella Goddard, 
and was waiting to hear from her to announce her, and would 
have done so at the last moment. The name of Miss Arabella 
Goddard, conjoined to a classical piece by Beethoven, Mozart, or 
Mendelssohn, would have gone no little way in extenuation of 
the affixing of the title “grand” to the concert. Through 
some mistake Miss Goddard did not receive the telegram, and 
si Sims Reeves lost his pianist and a special attraction to 

oot. 

Malle. Artot, we fear, runs a good chance of being spoilt by 
the visitors to the Crystal Palace. She is already an accepted 
favourite, and whatever she does, good, bad, or indifferent, is 
applauded to the skies. We are sorry to say that more undis- 
criminating audiences can be found nowhere than at the Syden- 
ham Palace on the fashionable concert days. For instance, on 
Saturday last, incomparably the finest singing of the day was 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ “ Come into the garden, Maud,” and the most 
faulty, Mdile. Artot’s “Non pid mesta.” And yet the former 
was coldly received, and the latter enthusiastically encored. 
Mdlle. Artot is certainly a takingsinger. She achieves so much, 
and, to the unthinking, seems to achieve so much more; she has 
such telling notes in the upper and lower registers of the voice ; 
she dashes at a passage with so much audacity, never appearing 
conscious of the notes she misses or fails to reach; and has such 
a demonstrative way withal—that unlearned hearers are en- 
chanted and astonished, or, rather, simply astonished. Mdlle. 
Artot’s great aim is to surprise. She is never contented with 
pleasing, but is always seeking to arouse enthusiasm. For this 
purpose she foregoes every effect legitimate and natural, and 
throws down the gauntlet to the critics. Before long, we fancy, 
she will discover her mistake, or else she is not the clever person 
we take her for. Being encored on Saturday in “Non pid 
mesta’”—with which she played some remarkable vagaries—she 
returned to the platform, sat down to the piano, and sang a 
Spanish air to her own accompaniment. What a triumph for 
the artist! As though she should whisper to herself, “I; a 
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French singer, encored in an Italian aria, sang a Spanish 
canzonet, and accompanied myself on the piano.” No wonder 
the audience was profoundly impressed with the exhibition of 
such a multiplicity of accomplishments. Mdlle. Artot also sang 
the aria, “ D’amor sull’ alla rosa,” from the 7rovatore. Verdi 
suits the lady’s exaggerated stvle better than Rossini. 

Signor Belletti sang the Podesta’s air from La Gaza Ladra, 
“J] mio piano @ preperato ;” Handel’s “O ruddier than the 
cherry,” and Ricci’s aria, “ Sulla poppa del mio brick.” 
Handel’s song was encored and repeated ; but we have heard it 
sung better by Signor Belletti himself. Ricci’s admirably 
comic song was capitally rendered. 

Mrs. Sims Reeves made her first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace, and her first appearance in public since her late severe 
illness. Her voice was a little wanting in its accustomed 
power and brilliancy—not to be wondered at under the circum- 
stances—but she sang with the old taste and expression, and 
betokened the artist as much as ever. Her contributions to the 
programme were “Dove sono,” “ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” and, 
with Mr. Sims Reeves, the popular duet, “ Da qual di,” from 
Linda di Chamouni, 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s share of the selection included “ Della 
sua pace” from Don Giovanni ; “ Sound an alarm” from Judas 
Maccabeeus ; the ballads, “ Come into the garden, Maud,” “ Good- 
bye, sweetheart,” and the duet with Mrs. Reeves just men- 
tioned. Handel’s song was redemanded, and repeated from the 
forte movement, which had rather a strange effect. Mr. Reeves 
sang magnificently ; but, in the great air from Judas, his voice 
did not tell in the concert-room as in the great orchestra. 
More perfect ballad singing we have not heard for many years 
than that of Mr. Reeves in Balfe’s ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud,” on Saturday. The audience, however, as we have 
hinted, did not seem thoroughly to appreciate the performance. 
The singing was greatly enhanced by the composer accompanying 
Mr. Reeves on the pianoforte. 

After the concert, a display of the upper fountains took 


place, and a military band played in the grounds until dusk. 

On Tuesday, the annual féte of the London United District 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters attracted between sixty- 
three and sixty-four thousand persons. 





Music at Ospornr.—Her Majesty had a musical party at 
Osborne on Wednesday evening week, it being the anniversary 
of the birthday of Her Royal Highness the , Ser donn of Kent, 
when Herr Joachim, Mr. F. B. Jewson, and the Orpheus Glee 
Union had the honour of performing. 

‘Tae Princess’s Tuuatrn, Leeps—A grand performance of 
the opera of Traviata, by Mdlle. Piccolomini and a talented 
opera company from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, is 
advertised to take place on Tuesday evening next, at the 
Princess's Theatre, Leeds. During the past week or two the 
building has undergone extensive renovation and improvement. 
The front boxes have been entirely removed, and given place to 
an elegaut and commodious dress circle, on a level with the 
private and side boxes. Over the dress circle a balcony has 
been erected, and the gallery has been taken away altogether. 
The decorations have also been renewed, and considerable new 
scenery, especially adapted for the opera, has been prepared. 
The alterations greatly improve the internal appearance of the 
theatre, and Mr. W. 8, Thorne, the spirited proprietor, has used 
every exertion to contribute to the comfort and convenience of his 
patrons. As we learn from an advertisement, the theatre may 
be inspected between twelve and two o’clock on Tuesday. We 
anticipate that there will bea crowded house on Tuesday night, 
for the performance is one of such a class as is seldom witnessed in 
the provinces, and the scale of prices is exceedingly reason- 
= We understand that several of the most respectable 
amilies in the town have purchased tickets for the opera. 

Leeps Town Hatt Orean Perrormances. — Last Saturday 
Aare Mr, Spark gave his third performance on the Town 

all organ, when the attendance was larger than on any 
Previous occasion during the season. The programme was 
admirably calculated to isplay the beauties of the noble instru- 
ment, as well as the talents of the organist ; and warm applause 








and well-merited encores were bestowed. Mr. W.J. Prichard 
will shortly give a performance, and we understand that 
arrangements are making for the services of Mr, Best before the 
season closes. 

CagLTennHaM.—On Thursday last the second summer Séte took 
place at the Royal Old Wells. A more delightful day could not have 
been, or one so admirably adapted to out-door promenades and music, 
The concert commenced at 5 o'clock, and a small temporary platform 
erected for the performers, allowed of the stage proper being used by 
spectators, the facilities of the hall being thereby greatly enlarged. 
Malle. Piccolomini, Mdlle. Borchardt, Signors Belart and Aldigheri 
were the vocalists. Mdile. Piccolomini, in the second part of the 
programme, and in answer to the calls made for her, sang one or two 
English ballads, amid immense applause ; and, considering the difficulty 
foreign vocalists have with our English tongue, they were remarkably 
well given. Mrs. Howard Paul, at a subsequent period of the evening, 
gave her imitations of Mr. Sims Reeves. On the green sward and 
grounds without, music afterwards went forward, the band being 
stationed on a platform near the centre of the ground. There could 
not have been less than four thousand persons present. Fireworks 
finished the evening’s entertainment, various baloons having ascended 
in the meantime, and about 10 o’clock the immense concourse of 
people left the grounds, seemingly well pleased with the entertainments, 
— Cheltenham Examiner. 


FOREIGN. 

Paris.—The new opera in one act, produced last week at the 
Opéra-Comique, under the title of Voyage autour dema Chambre, 
would seem to be little better than a vaudeville travestied into 
an opera. The music has not obtained for the composer, 
M. Albert Grisar, a success equal to that achieved by any of 
his former works, Gilles Ravisseur, Bon soir, Monsieur Pantalon, 
and Le Chien du Jardinicr. In the performance M. Coudere 
was the main support of the piece. Mdlle. Henrion and Mdlle. 
Prost played the two principal female parts—The Emperor and 
Empress of the French were present at the extraordinary repre- 
sentation given at the Grand-Opéra, on Tuesday week, for the 
benefit of the wounded soldiers of the Army of Italy. A nume- 
rous and brilliant audience attended. Their Majesties were 
received in the most enthusiastic manner, both on their entrance 
and at their departure. Their Royal Highnesses, Prince Napo- 
leon and the Princess Marie-Clotilde were also present. The 
entertainments consisted of the second act of Guillaume Tell, 
“given,” as the Parisian papers say, “for M. Gueymard and 
Mdlle. Marie Dussy ;” (?) the first act of the ballet Sacountala, 
with Madame Ferraris and M. Petipa, and the first act of Jovita, 
for Madame Rosati and M. Petipa. The receipts realised 
10,700 francs. On the following evening Madame Rosati took 
leave of her friends and admirers for the season, in her favourite 
part, Jovita. The charming danseuse left Paris for St. Peters- 
burgh on Tuesday last.—A grand “Te Deum,” in honour of the 
peace and of the return of the army, has been sung at the church 
of Notre Dame, with a solemnity almost unprecedented. This 
work, which is entitled “Te Deum Impérial et Militaire,” and 
is based, in a great measure, upon an old church chant, has had 
the honour to be approved of by the Emperor, and recommended 
by his Excellency the Minister of War. The composer, M. Saint- 
d’Arod, chapel-master to the King of Sardinia, superintended 
all the rehearsals. The execution of the “Te Deum” was en- 
trusted to a numerous force chosen from the various societies of 
Paris, under the direction of M. Delaporte. In addition, the 
band of the Garde, directed by M. Paulus, assisted, together 
with quite an orchestra of double-basses; and, that nothing 
should be wanting to render the performance complete, the 
organ of the choirs of Notre Dame was employed. The effect 
produced by this grand vocal and instrumental mass was im- 
mense, and profoundly impressed the distinguished auditory 
that filled the church to overflowing. The execution of the “Te 
Deum,” directed by the composer and M. Delaporte, was irre- 
roachable.—M. Roger is making rapid strides towards conva- 
escence. He has been appointed professor of singing to the 
Conservatoire, in the room of M. Panseron. He has quitted his 
bed for'some days.—Mdlle. Poinsot, who arrived in Paris a short 
time since from America, has accepted an engagement for the 
Scala Theatre at Milan—M. Gevaert is composing an opera in 
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five acts and seven tableaux, at the request of the administra- 
tion of the Grand-Opéra. It is expected to be ready by next 
May. 

BapEN-BapEN.—The annual festival of Baden-Baden, which 
was to take place this year, and was thought an impossibility in 
consequence of the great political events of the day distracting 
public attention from all music matters, is announced to be held 
on Monday next, August 29th, under the direction of M. 
Hector Berlioz. The programme will be found interesting and 
novel in the highest degree. It is as follows: Part I—The 
first four parts of M. Hector Berlioz’s symphony with chorus, 
Romeo et Juliette, the strophes and the scherzetto of the prologue 
by Mad. Viardot Garcia and M. Jules Lefort ; rondo finale from 
Cenerentola, by Madame Viardot; andante of Beethoven and 
rondo of Weber, for the piano, executed by M. Theodore 
Ritter; grand scene from the first act of Les Tvoyens—an un- 
published opera in five acts, words and music by M. Berlioz, 
executed for the first time—sung by Madame Viardot, Cas- 
sandra; and M. Lefort, Chorebus. Part Il—Overture to Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel, by Meyerbeer ; solo on the clarinet com- 
posed by M. Schwab, executed by M. Wuille; duet from the 
fourth act of Les Troyens (Dido and Aineas), first time of per- 
formance, sung by Madame Viardot and M. Lefort; Le Paradis 
Perdu, biblical scena, words by M. Darou de Coubalte, music by 
M. Ritter, sung by M. Lefort, and accompanied by the com- 
poser ; solo on the harmonium (orgue Alexandre), executed by 
Herr Engel; two vocal morceaux—Solovei,” Russian song, 
aud “Margotton,” old French chanson, sung by Madame 
Viardot, and accompanied by herself on the piano.—The 
orchestra and chorus will be selected from the artists of Baden, 
from the grand ducal chapel of Carlsruhe, from Strasbourg, and 
Stuttgard. A great deal of curiosity is excited to hear the 
selections from the new opera of M. Hector Berlioz, of which so 
much has been spoken by those who heard the music in private. 
The scena between Cassandra and Chorebus is said to possess 
all the grandeur and severe simplicity of Gluck ; while the duet 
between Dido and Aineas is affirmed to be passionate, melodious, 
and flowing. The overture to the Pardon de Ploérmei will no 
doubt constitute an attractive feature in the programme—a 
natural consequence of the enthusiastic reception it met with in 
London and Paris. 


Spa.—Meyerbeer arrived here from London on the 9th inst. 
The evening of his arrival he was serenaded by all the instru- 
mental talent of the place, who féted him with some of his most 
celebrated pieces, as the Marche aux Flambeauz, the Benediction 
of the Poignards from the Huguenots, the overture to the Etoile 
du Nord, &c., &e. Since Meyerbeer has set foot in Spa, there is 
no longer any conversation but what is about him. He absents 
himself from no place, and is particularly constant in his 
attendance at musical entertainments. At the concert which took 
place at the Salle Levoz, on the 15th, he was present, seated along- 
side of Signor Tamberlik, applauding the best artists of Brussels, 
MM. Wicart and Carman. ‘The grand trio from Guillaume Tell, 
by the gentlemen just named and M. Van Hufflen, was 
extremely well given, and some choruses were sung with 
remarkable effect by the Legia Society of Liege, the tenors 
and basses especially exhibiting in their voices unusual power 
and quality. Madame Hilaire, prima donna from the Antwerp 
Theatre, displayed a very nice talent in the duo in the fourth 
act of the Huguenots for Valentine and Raoul, with M. Van 
Hufflen. The orchestra, under the direction of M. Guillaume, 
executed in a capital manner the overtures to Guillaume Tell 
and Oberon. 





A DisaGrerasie RecoGnition.—At the first few rehearsals of his 
Iphigenia tn Aulis, Gluck was very dissatisfied with the mode in 
which Larrivée sang a certain passage, After repeated expostulations 
from the composer, Larrivée said, ‘* Wait till you see me in my 
costume, and you will not know me again.” But, at the dress. re- 
hearsal, he sang the passage as badly as ever, which caused 
Gluck to cry out to him, “My dear friend, I know you again most 
unmistakeably.” 





MOZART—CHILD AND MAN, 
(Continued from page 471.) 
No. 35. 
Mozart the Elder to M. Hagenauer,— (Continued). 


Vienna, July 30, 1768. 

WE are much afflicted at our long sojourn. Hanover alone retains 
us. But for this we had long since returned to Salzburg. Would you 
have it proclaimed throughout Vienna that Wolfgang was unable to 
finish his opera here, or that he produced one so wretched that it could 
not be performed, or again that it is not he but his father who is the au- 
thor? Would you have had us await in cold blood till this triple calumny 
be disseminated through every country? What had become of our 
honour—what I even say of that of our prince? You will inquire, 
what thinks the Emperor of all this? TI can only answer you very 
briefly. One cannot write everything. But you will guess my mean- 
ing. Had I known before what I have since learnt, could I have 
foreseen certain circumstances that have arisen, Wolfgangerl would 
certainly not have written a note, and we should long ere this have 
been at home. The theatre is farmed out, or rather abandoned, to a 
certain Affligio, who is obliged to pay every year some thousands of 
florins to people whom otherwise the Court would be called upon to 
salary. The Emperor and the Imperial family do not pay for their 
admission. Hence follows that the Court has not a word to say to this 
Affligio, who does everything at his own risk and peril, and who, in 
fact, does incur the chance of being completely ruined. 

The Emperor had one day asked our Wolfgangerl if he did not wish 
to write an opera, and added, moreover, that he should see him with 
pleasure seated at the piano directing his work. The Emperor inti- 
mated this wish to Affligio, who arranged with us, and promised us 
100 ducate. This opera* was in the first place to have been ready for 
Easter ; but the poet was the first to bring an impediment to the matter 
by putting off from day to day, under pretext of necessary alterations, 
to such an end that we could only tear from him two airs altered and 
settled by Easter. It was put off to Whitsuntide; then to the return 
of the Emperor from Hungary. But by then the masks fell; for in 
the interval all the composers, with Gluck at their head, had under- 
mined everything to counteract the progress of the opera. Tho 
sivgers were stirred up against us, the orchestra were irri 
tated, every imaginable means were employed to render the 
performance impossible. The singers, who are scarcely able to read 
their notes, and have to learn everything by dint of parroting, were 
to say they could not sing pieces which, nevertheless, they had heard, 
approved, and applauded in our apartments, and which had perfectly 
suited them. The orchestra was to exhibit repugnance at being 
conducted by achild. Others said, at the same time, that the music 
was not worth a straw, that it was not adapted to the words, and 
outraged prosody, the child not knowing Italian sufficiently. No 
sooner was I informed of this assertion, than I proved in houses of the 
highest consideration, that the father of music, Hasse,} and the great 
Metastasio,t had pronounced their opinion on this subject ; and had 
invited the calumniators to come to them and hear, from their own 
lips, that scores of operas were performed in Vienna not approaching 
that of this child ia any respect, and that for their own part they 
admired it very much. Then one after the other repeated that it was 
the father who had written the opera. But the calumniators had no 
better success by this maneuvre than by the others, and they fell 
ab uno extremo ad aliud, without being able to extricate themselves 
from their embarrassment. I made them take any volume that came 
first of Metastasio; the book was opened at a chance, and the first 
words come upon were put before Wolfgang. He took the pen, and 
wrote without taking any time for reflection, in the presence of a con- 
siderable number of persons, the music and an accompaniment fora 
grand orchestra with astonishing rapidity. This he did at the Kapel 
meister’s Bono, at Metastasio’s, at Hasse’s, at the Duke of Braganza’s, 
and the Prince of Kaunitz. During this time the parts of a new opera 
had been distributed. Nevertheless, as there was no means of retreating 





* La Finta Semplice. Mozart composed the same year for the cele- 
brated Messmer, the father of animal magnetism, a little German 
opera, entitled Bastien and Bastienne, a great deal of church music,,and 
for the piano, and a trumpet concerto for a boy of his own age. : 

+ A celebrated composer, born at Hamburg, 1705; died in Venice 
1783; surnamed by the Italians the divine Saxon, He wrote music to 
all Metastasio’s operas. : 

t Born in Rome, 1698; died in Vienna, 1782. Author of sixty- 
three lyrical tragedies, twelve oratorios, forty-eight cantatas, &c., &c. 
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from the engagoment, 


immediately after. : 
“— “s z rd ed times have I been on the point of packing up my boxes 


tting. Had an opera seria been in question I should have left 
st ele and offered it to His Grace the Prince Archbishop. But 
as it is an opera buffa, requiring, moreover, special persone buffe, it was 
necessary to save our honour at any cost, and that of the Prince into the 
bargain; it was to be shown that the persons he had in his service were 
not charlatans and imposters going about under his authority into 
foreign countries, and throwing dust in the peoples’ eyes like mounta- 
banks, but good and honest folks who, to the honour of their Prince and 
native country, bring to the knowledge of the world a miracle which 
God has shown forth at Salzburg. This do I owe to God, under pain 
of being the most ungrateful of creatures. And if ever it has been a 
duty that I should convince the world of this miracle, it is precisely at 
a time when everything pretending to be a miracle is scoffed at, when 
every species of miracle is denied. Iam bound, therefore, to convince 
the world, And it was no small joy nor paltry triumph for me to hear 
a Voltairean say with astonishment: “ Well! I have at last in my life 
beheld a miracle, but it is the first.” And as this miracle is by far too 
evident, and cannot be denied, it is sought to annihilate it. They will 
not en laisser la gloire @ Dieu (leave the glory of it to God). Only a 
few years need be got over, they think, and then there will be nothing 
but what is quite natural, and it will no longer be a divine miracle. 
He must, therefore, be removed from before the eyes of the world; and 
what would render him more visible than a success in a great and 
populous city, before the whole theatre? But should we be surprised 
to encounter persecutions in foreign countries when my poor child 
has suffered so many in his own native place? How shamefu!, and 
how inhumane ? 

After hearing all this, will you be surprised that the Prince of 
Kaunitz and other great persons, that the Emperor himself, does not 
order the performance of the opera? In the first place, they cannot 
command it, as it concerns only Signor Affligio (whom some call 
Count Affligio). In the second place, as the Prince of Kaunitz has, 
against the Emperor’s wish, persuaded Signor Affligio to bring over 
some French comedians, who cost him 70,000 florins yearly, and are 
causing his ruin, for they do not attract the people as it was expected 
they would; and as Affligio lays the blame on the Prince of Kaunitz, 
who on his part expected that he could bring the Emperor to take 
pleasure in the French plays and reimburse Affligio for their cost—it 
has followed that for many weeks past the Emperor has ceased to 
appear at the play. All this has afforded our enemies a chance of cir- 
cumventing Affl:gio, of getting him to put off from day to day Wolf: 
gangerl’s opera, while all the time he is keeping the 100 ducats in his 
pocket ; whereas, on the other hand,.no one dares speak to him of 
persons in power, and exert any pressure upon him for fear of hearing 
something about a return of the 70,000 florins. This has all taken 
place, however, underhand. Affligio fell back upon the singers, saying 
that they refused to sing the opera. The singers charged Affligio with 
the matter, alleging that he had said he would not have it performed let 
them make what changes in it they could. The upshot is, that 
it will be played nevertheless. If any fresh obstacle were to supervene, 
Ishould get a complaint forwarded to their Majesties, and I should 
demand a sufficient satisfaction to save our honour in the face of the 
honest part of the world, and in order that it might not be said we had 
left the place in disgrace because Wolfgang had failed in his attempt to 
write an opera, or had written one so bad it could not be played. This 
is how the world has to be battled against. If we are without talent, 
our lot 1s miserable enough. If we have talent, envy persecutes us in 
proportion to that talent. Add to this, that the female singer, Bernas- 
conl, has got a violent catarrh, and that Ja Baglioni is also unwell. 
This will cause another delay of three weeks ; so that I am obliged to 
_ the issue of this odious business amidst the utmost vexation, such 
as 1 had not met with in any of our preceding journeys. All reasonable 
— see, with blushes, how shameful it is that Germans should oppress 
Me fot ae foreign nations have admired, and to whom they have 

ered Justice even in their public papers. What is to be done? 

® must take patience, and persevere, to convince the world that our 
oe are wicked liars, calumniators, envious creatures, who would 
ous their sleeves over their victory, were they permitted to frighten 
ceite ope us, the more so that these opponents are incredibly con- 
om nd puffed up—one because he happens to give lessons to a prin- 
thee a because he teaches an imperial prince; all simply because 
En reathe the air of Vienna, and Vienna is the residence of the 

Peror. From the height of their imaginary grandeur, they despise 
vai Le like us, who serve foreign princes, and they speak in terms 

‘dain and contempt of all who are not imperial or Viennese. I 


nor anything to oppose us, Wolfgang’s will come 





think I have said enough to make you understand our position, and 
yet I have only spoken of things in general. I should have told the 
prince himself all this, had I not feared, in doing so, to withdraw bis 
attention from more serious affairs by so long a story. 

You can see, by all that is going on, that our enemies at Salzburg 
have a good opinion of us, since, also, they spread the report that 
Wolfgang has received 2,000 florins for his opera. 

No. 36. 
The Same to the Same. 
; Vienna, 14 September, 1768. 

As to this opera of Wolfang’s, I can only say this about it, that all 
the hell of the musical world seems to have conspired against him to 
hinder one admiring the talent of a child. I cannot even insist on 
getting a rehearsal, the conspirators having resolved to fail in the 
execution, und to destroy the effect. I have been obliged to wait for 
the arrival of the Emperor ; had it not been for that the battle would 
have commenced long ere this. I will spare no means by which I can 
save the honour of my child. I have known all this for some time past, 
and had a presentiment of it all from the beginning. I said so to the 
Comte de Jeil, who thought that all the musicians were favourably im- 
pressed towards my son ; because he judged from external appearances, 
and did not know the real character of these wicked and mischievous 
animals—Patience !—Time will bring all things to light ; and God per- 
mits nothing uselessly that is. 

No. 37. 


The Same to the Same. 


Vienna, 24th September, 1768. 

I wrote to-day to His Excellency the Prince Archbishop. I hope 
the report you told me of is without foundation, but if God has other 
plans for us, we can in no way alter them. I hope, however, that you 
will not leave me in uncertainty for a moment. 

The 21st of this month I had an audience of the Emperor, and I 
made my complaint against the manager of the theatre. The inquiry 
into this affair has been intrusted to Count Sporck, and Affligio has 
received orders to justify himself. The Emperor was most kind, and 
has promised me that justice shall be done. I have been obliged again to 
draw on credit. But heaven will watch over us. Here is a copy of 
my address transmitted to the Emperor. 

“When the nobility of Vienna had been convinced, by positive and 
reiterated proofs, of the extraordinary talents of my son, it also 
allowed that it would be one of the most wonderful phenomena of 
ancient and modern times, to see a child of twelve years old compose, 
write, and conduct an opera. A clever writer (of Paris) had strength- 
ened this opinion in saying, after having completely described the genius 
of my son, that without doubt he could at the age of twelve years 
compose an opera for one of the theatres in Italy. Every one thought 
that a German ought to reserve this glory for his country. After having 
received pressing solicitations from all parts, I obeyed the general 
voice, and the Dutch ambassador, the Comte de Degenfeld was the 
firs; who made the proposal to the manager Affligio, because he 
had learned to understand the talent of my son when in Holland. 
Carattoli the singer, was the second person who proposed it to Afiligio, 
and the affair was concluded at the Doctor Laugier’s, in the presence of 
the young Baron von Sweiten,* and of the two singers, Carattoli and 
Caribaldi ; all, and especially the two singers, declaring that the whole 
town would be drawn to the theatre, if even the music were mediocre, 
by the reason that it had been written by so young a child, and that 
every one would be curious to see him seated at the harpsichord, 
directing the orchestra in a composition of his own. My son, there- 
fore, began to compose, : 

“ As soon as the first act was completed, I begged Carattolijto hear 
and criticise it, so as to feelre-assured. He came, and his astonishment 
was so great, that he came again the next day, bringing Caribaldi with 
him. The latter was no less eurprised, and, in his turn, brought to 
me a man named Voggi. They were all so loud in their approbation, 
that on my asking if they thought it really good—if they thought he 
ought to continue—they got irritated with my doubts, and exclaimed 
several times: ‘ Why it is a prodigy! questa opera andra alle stelle 
(this opera will mount to the stars.) It is marvellous! Do not fear! 
* Who writes, progresses.” Caratolli repeated the same things to me 
in his own house, 

“ Re-assured as to his success by the opinion of the singers, my son 
continued his opera, and I begged Dr. Laugier to agree as to the price 
in my name with the manager. Affligio promised a hundred ducats. 





* Son of the celebrated Doctor van Sweiten, who died at Schoen- 
brunn, in 1772. 
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To retrench the expense of my very dear sojourn at Vienna, I proposed 
to have that opera represented before the departure of His Majesty for 
Hungary. Unfortunately some alterations that the poet had to make 
affected the composition, Affligio said the piece should be played on 
the return of His Majesty. 

“Now the opera had been finished for some weeks past. They com- 
menced copying, they distributed the parts of the first, and soon after 
of the second act to the singers, and during that time my son played 
upon the harpsichord some parts of it, and among others the finale of 
the first act, to the nobility of Vienna on different occasions, and all 
were enchanted, and Afifligio himself was ocular, auricular witness of 
all this at the Prince de Kaunitz’s, 

“The repetitions began, and then it was (I could hardly believe it), 
that the persecution began of which my son has been subject. 

“It is very rare that an opera succeeds perfectly the first time, or has 
not to undergo a hundred changes. And it is precisely for that 
reason that repetitions at the harpsichord are necessary, and singers 
ought not to sing to the orchestra before they know their parts per- 
fectly, and have alone all well studied their finales together. Now in 
this case they did quite the contrary. The réles had not yet been 
studied, they had neither repeated with the barpsichord, or repeated 
the finales together; and, notwithstanding all this, they had a repetition 
of all the first act, with all the instruments, for no other reason but 
to give from the beginning a bad impression of my son’s work. No 
one can say, without blushing, that that was a rehearsal. I do not 
wish to reproach those whom their conscience ought to condemn 
with their unchristianlike conduct. May God forgive them. 

“ After the rehearsal, Affligio said to mg, ‘Ah, it will do very well, 
but there are some changes necessary; there are, to me, passages too 
high; talk about it with the singers, and as his Majesty will return 
in about twelve days, we will perform the opera in about five or six 
weeks at the latest, so as to have time and get all in order. Do not be 
uneasy, I am a man of my word, and I will keep all my promises, 
This is nothing new, in every opera there are always some changes to 
make.’ 

* The changes asked for by the singers were made; two new airs were 
introduced in the first act, and, in the interval, the Caschina was 
represented at the theatre. 

“The time fixed on by Affligio had passed, and yet I heard he had 
distributed the réles of another opera. They even said that he would 
not have that of my son performed at all; that he had said the singers 
could not sing it. And yet, not only had these latter been satisfied 
with it, but they had also cried it up to the skies. 

(To be continued). 
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‘Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
1 would live in summer shine, 
I would carol like the lark 
When he soars above the dark. 
I would heed nor grief nor care, 
But be good as thou art fair. 
Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 


Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
In that little heart of thine 

I would dwell for evermore 
Suugly nestled at the core. 

1 would fill it day and night 

With all beauty, all delight. 

Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 

Wert thou mine, wert thou mine.” 
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8. 
ANDREWS. ‘Thou art so near and yet so far,” Réverie on Reichardt’s DAWES (Abert). The Southdown Polka . re 
or pular Lied .. ‘, oe oe oe a ee EGGHARD (Jugs). Chanson Erotique (Chanson a’ amour) + 
AG ILAR (Emanvet) Sunset glow’ eae ee oe oe § FUMAGALLI (A.) “CLARICE” (played by Miss Arabella Godds wd) 
BADARZEWSKA. ‘ Marie, ou la oitre a’ une Vierge”. GOMION (EB. A.) “Elise,” Romance 
oe 2 aye bn aah Goer oe ay og froma the Pi: anoforte HARGITT (C. zt Three Lieder uhne worte : 
works of John Sebastian Bach (not included in the forty-eight Preludes HANDEL (G. “ ¢ \ ” 
and Fugues), as played in public : by Miss Arabella Goddard. aa ul Harm a Blacksmith,’ as play ved by Miss Ar abella 
No. 1. ** Fuga Scherzando,” in A minor .. HOLMES (Gerore IANA). “Les Etoiles set leur } 1s .n age,” * Nocturne a 
2. Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach, in B fl at HOLMES (W. H) ‘ Highland Echo” 
‘* Fantasia con fughetta,” in D major Selection, for the drawing -room, of Pianoforte™ works 
* Fantasia con fuga,’ in B flat by cclebrated com posers. 
* Preludio con fuga,” in A minor.. ee No. 1. Inspiration. (E. Wolff) 
6. Two Fugnes in C m: ajor wn 2. Gaiety. (Handel) e 3 oy = B 
“BLUETTE’S CLASSIQUES,” Select: d from the works of the great *Piano- LINDLEY (R. ) Capri ice Bohtme, introducing a po pular Bohemi: in melody 
forte composers. Dedicated to Miss Arabella Goddard MONIOT (Evcene). ‘‘A Summer's Day,” Romance 
No. I. DUSSEK. ‘“*Tt pastore Alpigiano,” Air Variée., oa “‘A Summer’s Eve” .. a9 ae : ee 
2, STEIBELT. ‘oy Papag: no” (Zauberflste), ° ‘4 M’KORKELL (C.) Souv enir de Gluck (Arn ride). 
3 ae Mouostatos' (ditto) .. “La Joyeuse,”’ Souvenir des Champs Elystes 
4. DUSSEK. La chasse” MEYERBEER (G.) Royal W eddi n: March ai ée ee 
BRISSAC (Jutes). ‘‘ Bella Figlia (the quartet from Rigoletto) OSBORNE (G A.) “Pauline,” Nocturne. me ee 
“ “Quando Te sere’ "and “Ah! fu al ™ uisa Hitler)” RICHARDS (Brintey). “ Ethel,” Romance ‘ ee 
BURGMULLER(F.) ‘*Bianche,” Polka Mazurka ‘ . ee ROGERS (Mrs. C. J.) ‘‘Donna Maria,” Réverie 
CZERKASKI ities La Bella Coutessa Waltzes oe an as ta The Arnold Waltz «* ee ee 
Se ee ee ee e- eo vanneun'’t “Stray thoughts,” six morceaux élégants .. 
olka. NOLD (Louisa). Fantasi “Oh, I wouid 1d with thee”.. 
COBHAM (Maurice), “The glory of Scotland” (favourite national melodies) ‘ ) mre ee ne 
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PIANOFORTE DU ET. 


LINTER (RicarpDo). ‘ Don Pasquale,” introducing the celebrated Serenade ‘* Com’ @ gentil” 





TWO FLUTES AND PIANOFORTE. 


- MINASI (Antoni0). ‘' Venice,” duo on the “ Carnival of Venice,” dedicated to Walter Stewart Broadwood, Esq. .. 





ORGAN MUSIC. 


PECH (Dr. James), Introduction and Fugue ., rr ee as ee ee 


VOCAL. 


s.d 





MEYERBEER. “This house to love is holy,” Serenade for two sopranos, 
2 altos, 2 tenors, and 2 basses, without accompaniment 
in vocal score 4. oe ee oe ee oe ee 

Separate vocal parts, each .. 
The Lord’s Prayer (English and “Latin words 3) for soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass, organ ad. lib. in score oe 
Separate vocal pits, each 
“Here, here on the mount ain,” h hepherd s song, with 
elarionet obbligato e ° 
Violo meello or violin to the above, ‘each. 
‘Near to thee,” with vic loncello obblig gato 


ADELAIDA. ‘The Cuckoo” (‘‘ Hail, beanteous stranger of the grove”) . 
** Sunshine” (“‘I love the sunshine every where” ” ve 
BAKER (Hesry). ‘‘ The Stepping-stones” ee 
BENEDICT, ‘Now the shades grow deeper" .. we 
BALFE (M. W.) ‘‘I’m not in love, remember” .. 
“Oh, tuke me to thy heart again?” .. 
BRAHAM (CHARLES). ‘“‘ Persevere, or the Career of Havelock” 
BRUCE (Ernest), ‘‘ When I was young ” sung by M: tdile. —_ de Treffz 
“When first you shone befor e me’ 
COBHAM (Mavrior). ‘‘Awike little Pilgrim” .. 
“Look on the brightest side” .. 
CRUWELL (Gorriies), “Mournfully, sing mournfully” (with Violin or Flute) MONK (E. G.) ‘‘Go sit by the summer sea” es 
‘“s “Where is the sea,” (with Violoncello or Tenor) “The battle of the Baltic, ” four- part 80 * 
“One night as I did wander,” (with Flute and MORL (Fray). ** Wert thou mine,” sung by Mr Sims Reeves 
Violoncello) : MOZART. *‘ The very angels weep dear’”., ee ee ee 
Extra Violin and Ho orn, in lieu of Violoncelio, each PECH (DR Jame;). * Weeds and Fowers” 
saeaven (J.) “Quick : iri-e, maiden mine,” sung by Madile. — de Trefts PHILLIPS (Lovett). ‘‘The Christmas Rose” 


IEHL (Lovrs), ‘Yet ere I seck a distant shore” . ‘ REICHARDT (A.) ‘Thou art so near and yet so far 
* Aro they meint but to deceive me” 


ENDERSSOHN (M ) “Sweet little medi pe. ee ee 4 i P . 
“My Mary” . RICHARDS (Briytty). “The Harp of Wales,” —= by Mr. Sims 
FOSTER’ ‘(Autce). ) ee merrily shines the morn, te sung by Mad. Reeves é 
Rudersdorff . “The blind man and summer, ” sung by Miss 
GREVILLE (The Hon. Mrs ) “Oh, "] would wend with thee. Jove” Palmer ‘ 
” Ditto as a duet for barytone and soprano .. “The Suliote war song, » sung by Mr. Santley « 
” “ Quand on me donnerait,” duct for irigaaaiel ROGERS (Mus. C. J.) ‘‘Flora, or the return of Spring” ee 
andtenor .. STIRLING (Etizapets). ‘* Leonora” Pe - ee aa 
Ditto as a Solo, with Guitar accompai himent ST. LEGER (S. G.) ‘‘ The old willoy w tree”, ee os ee 
HALEVY (F.) “Lord hear us we implore thee,” Fuge from La Juive .. VIVIER iieumeas. “The Goat her’ .(Lechevrier) “2 een - 
‘He will be here” (il vavenir) .. “The Exile” (L’ Exilé) . ee 
HARGITT (C. G.) “To-morrow” (‘Ob bright and joyous were the d: ays “The Fisherman’s Song’ 2” (Ci vanson du Pécheur) ‘ 
of childhood”) .. «“<é “When o'er the meadows green” (with Horn accom- 
JOHNS (Mrs. C. A.) “The merry lari was up and singing” (a lament) es paniment), sung by Madame Viardot . 3 : 
MACFARREN (G. A.) ‘Paquita,” sung by La Signora Fumagalli .. Violoncello part toditto .. = + 
” “The thoughts of youth” (Poetry by Lon; gfellow).. WHITE (Ctement). ‘My ain Donaid” er 
” Three Four-part Songs for male voices. YARNOLD (Louisa). ‘* The Troubadour’s Tament 
No. A The fairy’ 's ever! song” ee oe “The maiden’s lament” 
“The world's festivals” : ee oe ‘* La giovinezza del Poeta”. 
ae . “The arrow and the song” 
The above have been sung with great effect by the Polyhy mnian choir. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








JOSEPH ASCHER, 

Dinorah de Meyerbeer. Illustration , 

Les Vépres Siciliennes , 

Etoile Aimée, de Reichardt (in the fai, as 

Nocturne Cantabile sur Un Ballo in Maschera, de 
Verdi (in the press)... _ aie oe 


BRINLEY vienna 
The Power of Love. 6th Edition 
Come into the Garden, Maud 
Shadow Air from Dinorah 
Bolero from Les Vépres Siciliennes ... 


MADAME ens 


Fantaisie, Dinorah 








Fantaisie, Les Vépres iniiennss 
Fantaisie, Diamans de la Couronne .. 
Fantaisie, Martha 

Fantaisie, Luisa Miller 

The Power of Love 

Air de ’Ombre, Dinorah 

“When other lips” 

Oberon Polka... 


ADOLPH ————, 


Dripping Well, Morceau Fantastique 
Fairy Dell, Morceau de Salon 
Europa, Galop de Concert 
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Réverie Amoureuse ... 
La ci darem 


Chanson 4 boire, hintoseiite 
Faniska, Morceau de Salon ... . bes 
Twelve German Volkslieder ... ass we 





THE NEW OPERAS. 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, for Pianoforte, in 3 books, each 5 
Verdi's Vépres Siciliennes, in 3 books 3 
Balfe’s Satanella, in 2 books ... : Pee, 

Also, the above Operas as Duets, in books, each 6s, 


LEOPOLD DE eras 


The Mermaid, Polka de Concert ., 3 
Il Trovatore, Grand Fantaisie 1S — a 
Deux Airs Hongrois ... ove 3 
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BENEDICT. 


Erin, Irish Fantaisie .. we ave 

Caledonia, Scotch Fantaisie, as outinnnt < Miss 
Goddard ... sae me igs ae ies 

Fantaisie on Satanella 


x 


\ 





W. KUHE. 


Fantaisie on Balfe’s Satanella 

Fantaisie on Verdi's Vépres Siciliennes : 

Fantaisie on Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, or Le Pardon de 
Ploérmel oe veo ves rr 





TALEXY. 


Eva, Polka Mazurka . 
Dinorah, Polka Mazuka 





RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


Power of Love, Satanella 

M’ appari tutt’ amor, Martha ‘io ses 

An Evening with the Christy’s Minstrels, “Melange 
on their favourite Airs me aes 

Tower Scene, Miserere, and Ah! che la Morte, from 
Il Trovatore 





ADOLPH a 


Deodora, Caprice & la Mazurka see * 
Les Fleurs Animées, Impromptu 

Boutons de Roses, Morceau de Salon 
Souvenir du Rigi, Tyrolienne 





VERDI’S OPERAS. 


Cheap and Complete Edition for Pianoforte Solo, in cloth, 
illustrated. 
Rigoletto 
fl Trovatore ... 
Luisa Miller ... 
Ernani 
La Traviata ae 
Les Vépres Siciliennes 
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